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REV. DR. WILLIAM L. WATKINSON ; 


Speaker at Boston Methodist Social Union, Monday Evening, Oct. 8 
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y ETURNING from Maine after a five- 

\ months’ tour of our churches in 
that State, my first appointment was at 
Beverly, Mass., where I preached on the 
morning of Sept. 9. Rev. L. W. Adams, the 
pastor, is an old friend, and, though his 
family was away at the camp-ground, he 
gave me hearty welcome at the parsonage, 
with ample provision for the inner man. 
I had a good congregation at the morning 
service, with a splendid response to my 
appeal for the HERALD. 

* *« 

The following is a brief sketch of Meth- 
odism in Beverly, gleaned from the old 
records: Though Beverly is one of the 
oldest towns in Massachusetts, settled but 
ten years after the landing on Plymouth 
Rock of the Pilgrim Fathers, yet no Meth- 
odist Church was ever organized here 
previous to April, 1867. In fact, but few 
Methodist sermons were ever preached in 
this town previous to that year. Revs. 
J. N. Mars, William Merrill, and J. H. 
Mansfield, also a few others, had occa- 
sionally preached in different halls in 
Beverly, but no determined effort for 
permanently planting Methodism here 
seems to have been made till the com- 
mencement of 1867. 

A prayer-meeting was established at the 
beginning of 1867 by Mr. S. D. Her- 
rick, a Baptist brother, S. A. Dodge, and 
others, at the house of Mr. Dodge, and suc- 
cessfully continued till the ensuing April, 
when Rev. A. J. Hall, a probationer in the 
New England Conference, was stationed 
here. Mr. Hall was a young man, a gradu- 
ate of Concord Biblical Institute. At the 
close of a very faithful year’s work he 
reported 20 members and 15 probationers. 
Religious services on the Sabbath only, 
during this first year, were held in the 
Town Hall —a very unsuitable place for 
such social services ; still, an exorbitant 
price was charged for said hall, as the let- 
ting of the same was in the hands of those 
not favorable to the new Methodist move- 
ment. The charge was $7.50 per Sabbath, 
while a few years previous, when the hall 
was in far better repair, it was let to the 
Universalists for much less than half that 
sum. Dissatisfaction on the part of the 
society because of such extortion, and 
other more important considerations, led 
to a strenuous effort to build a church edi- 
fice. The Harvard St. Congregational 
Church in Salem came into the market 
about this time, and was finally purchased, 
taken down and moved to Beverly. By 
subscriptions $2,000 was raised, and $3,000 
borrowed, which was expended in the pur- 
chase of a building lot on Railroad Ave., 
and the above church, including the re- 
moving of the same to Beverly. Here the 
society came to a dead-lock, and could go 
no further. It was found that a great 
financial blunder had been made in the pur- 
chase of the church edifice. They had ex- 
pended $5,000 and the society had, as assets, 
a building lot with the unsightly pile of 
rubbish hauled from the old church heaped 
upon the same. The first year $3,000 was 
sunk. In April, 1868, Rev. J. M. Bailey con- 
sented to be stationed here, and undertake 
to build a church edifice. A more hopeless 
task has seldom, if ever, been undertaken. 
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The society had no parsonage and no house 
rented for a preacher, not a cent’s worth 
of furniture of any kind, and were $3,000 
in debt. The church was so destitute as 
not even to own a church record or a com- 
munion service. The preacher’s family 
consisted of six persons. His ‘‘ goods’’ 
were started for Beverly when it was not 
known but that they would have to be un- 
loaded in the street. But that extremity 
was God’s opportunity, and the pastor suc- 
ceeded in hiring a house centrally located 
before his goods reached the town. Dur- 
ing Mr. Bailey’s pastorate new life was 
infused into the society, and after heroic 
efforts by both pastor and people, a new 
church was built, which, on the 29th of 
April, 1869, was dedicated to the service 
of God. At the conclusion of this devoted 
pastor’s work in 1870, it was found that he 
himself had given $2,000, while the church 
and friends had given nearly $9,000 more. 
The church then had over $25,000 of prop- 
erty, with a debt of $7,000. The great 
financial depression in the early seventies 
affected this church in common with others, 
but it weathered the storm, and in 1876 a 
legacy of $550 from Capt. Benj. Wallis 
afforded some relief. In 1885, a member- 
ship was reported of but 46, and that 
‘‘considered large ;’’ but at this time the 
debt was nearly liquidated and extensive 
repairs had been made. No reference is 
made to later history, but today the church 
is in a prosperous condition, with fine edi- 
fice and parsonage next door, giving no 
evidence of the terrific struggles of its 
early history. Mr. Adams is having an 
auspicious opening of his first year in 
this pastorate. 


x * 


In the evening of Sept. 9 I occupied the 
pulpit at Winchester. A small congrega- 
tion gave me a good hearing and a fair re- 
sponse in the way of new subscriptions. 
Methodism in Winchester dates back to 
1871, when in April a few people of Meth- 
odist proclivities came together with a 
view to instituting Methodist services. As 
the result of their efforts, on Thursday 
evening, April 20, about sixty persons 
came together in a hall, and listened to 
Rev. C. L. Eastman, then pastor at Wo- 
burn. This was followed by other meet- 
ings, and such preachers as Revs. A. D. 
Sargeant, D. C. Knowles, and ‘‘ Camp- 
meeting John ”’ Allen, until, on April 25, 
1872, the first quarterly conference was 
held and regular preaching begun, March 3, 
by Rev. C. W. Drees, of Boston Univer- 
sity School of Theology. Mr. Drees after- 
ward became a successful missionary to 
South America, and later to Porto Rico. 
Dr. Drees was followed by other students, 
among whom were Rev. W. G. Richard- 
son, now presiding elder of Springfield 
District, S. L. Beiler, now professor in 
Boston University School of Theology, and 
Dr. J. D. Pickles. In 1874, Rev. D. S. 
Coles was appointed by the Conference. A 
lot was purchased in 1875 for a church 
the site now occupied — on Pleasant St. 
A generous gift of $50 from a _ stranger 
present at one of the morning services 
was an incentive to earnest endeavor, and 
plans for a new church were soon under 
way ; in October, 1875, ground was broken 
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and work begun. On May 7, 1876, th 
vestry of the new church was occupied, 
and on June 1 the building was dedicate 
at a cost of nearly $10,000. Among the 
most generous givers for the work was 
Mr. J. C. Mason, who not only gave $1,000), 
but assumed also large financial respon 
bility until the church was able to bear 
Later he gave another thousand dolla: 
In 1891 additional land was purchased, and 
the property largely improved at an ex- 
pense of over $6,000. In February, 1895, 
the will of Mr. Asa Fletcher left a gen- 
erous bequest of $2,363.50, which was 
plied on the debt. 

Rev. Vincent Ravi is the present pastor, 
and during his administration further im- 
provements to the extent of several hun- 
dred dollars have been made. The Win- 
chester Church has a beautiful parsonage, 
and is situated on one of the finest and 
most central locations in the city, giving 
them a most strategic point whenever the 
way opens up for them to enlarge their 
plant and build a larger and more attract- 
ive church edifice. 

The natural beauties of Winchester, as 
well as its desirability as a suburban place 
of residence, would seem to make it a 
hopeful place for Methodism. If only our 
Methodist people would stand by their 
own church when they move into sucha 
place as Winchester, instead of forsaking 
it for the more fashionable or larger 
churches of other denominations, we 
should soon be able to maintain our work 
and standing in these communities on a 
plane worthy of the great church of 
which we area part. Winchester Metho- 
dism is, however, fortunate in having a 
corps of excellent workers who do stand 
by the church, and are doing splendid 
service. Among others are some very 
dear friends of mine—the family of the 
late Rev. C. U. Dunning, for more than 
fifty years a member of the New Hamp- 
shire Conference. Mr. Dunning was my 
first presiding elder, and ever-valued 
friend and counselor. He and his family 
were always greatly beloved. Mrs. Dun- 
ning, though in poor health, still main- 
tains a deep interest in the church in 
which, as an itinerant’s wife, she spent so 
many years. 

F. H. MORGAN. 

36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


—— An admirable little tract has just 
been prepared entitled, ‘‘The India Mis- 
sionary Jubilee,’’ giving a summary of re- 
sults and showing present conditions in 
Southern Asia. A copy will be sent to 
any pastor writing to the Missionary Sec- 
retaries, 150 Fifth Ave., for it. The mere 
reading of the tract from the pulpit will 
be a sufficient preparation for the taking 
of the Jubilee collection in all churches 
where that has not yet been done. 


A Wonderful Tonic 
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Hughes versus Hearst 


’¥ HE nomination of Charles E. Hughes 

| by the Republicans at Saratoga, and 
of William R. Hearst at Buffalo by the 
Democrats, clearly defines the gubernato- 
rial issue in New York State. The nomi- 
nation of Mr. Hughes was made unani- 
mously. President Roosevelt strongly 
urged the nomination, and his wish when 
made known to the delegates was prompt- 
ly complied with. It has been long since 
the Republican Party in New York has 
been called upon to meet such a crisis as 
that which at present confronts it, and the 
county leaders, sacrificing pride and per- 
sonal advantage, united on Charles E. 
Hughes, a man whose career affords one of 
the finest examples of brains, independ- 
ence and courage in the country, and who 
is regarded generally as a sure winner of 
the prize of the governorship. The Dem- 
ocratie Convention named Mr. Hearst for 
governor on the first ballot, who won by a 
vote of 309 as against 124 for William Sul- 
zer, but not until after a strong Democrat- 
ic delegation was thrown out neck and 
heels. There was no endorsement of Bry- 
an or of Socialism in the platform. In re- 
volt against the intolerant methods em- 
ployed at Buffalo many stanch Democrats 
have announced their determination to vote 
for Mr. Hughes. President Roosevelt has 
congratulated Mr. Hughes by telegraph, 
and Mr. Jerome will support him. The 
gubernatorial campaign in New York is 
likely to prove strenuous from the start, 
but that the final issue will be the tri- 
umph of clean and honest government 
seems certain. 


Jews in New York 

‘TATISTICS show that there are in 
\.) New York 600,000 Jews, most of 
Whom have come to this country from 
Russia and Austria-Hungary, driven thence 
by bitter persecution. Though the immi- 
gration of Jews to America began early in 
the last century, they came at first in 
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small numbers. In 1818 there were only 
about three thousand in the United States, 
and in 1840 the number had increased to 
about fifteen thousand. The revolutionary 
movements of 1847-1848 stimulated emi- 
gration in Germany and Austria to such 
an extent that in 1849 the Jewish popula- 
tion of the United States had grown to 
approximately 50,000 souls. The Germans 
and their children were the first to shake 
off the yoke of Orientalism. The Russian 
Jews are less inclined to do 80, but in the 
course of time will doubtless become es- 
sentially Americanized, and, if the bold 
prophecy of one of their wise men is to be 
credited, will in fifty years take the places 
of the present Jewish financial magnates 
of Broadway. The Hebrews almost uni- 
versally exhibit qualities of thrift, hon- 
esty and sobriety — characteristics which 
give them a great advantage in the race 
of life amid the merciless competitions of 
the world. The day when the Jews could 
be despised has gone by, and America 
must adjust itself to the new conditions 
created by the arrival of the Jews in the 
commercial sphere, if not yet quite in the 
political arena. 


World’s Paper Trade 


r¥NHE consumption of paper by the 

| leading nations of the world, accord- 
ing to the Revue Scientifique, reflects the 
progress of modern civilization, because 
of its extensive use for printing purposes. 
The United States stands in the front 
rank as the greatest paper-producing 
country of the world, with an annual out- 
put of 639,734 tons avoirdupois, Germany 
follows with an annual production of 393,- 
683 tons, England with 246,051, France 
with 196,942, Austria with 147,706, and 
Italy with 123,026. One American cor- 
poration, according to the paper quoted, 
is the greatest paper manufacturing en- 
terprise in the world, possessing thirty- 
one factories with ninety-six continuously 
running machines, the company using al- 
most as many machines as are operated in 
Italy and the Netherlands together, and 
its annual production exceeding that of 
all the paper factories in Austria-Hun- 
gary, while nearly equaling that of the 
British factories. While America leads 
in paper production, Germany has become 
the largest exporter of this article, with 
51,000 tons annually, England following 
with 49,210, the United States with 16,- 
880, and France with 13,090. The paper 
exports from the United States go chiefly 
to South America, but in part to Canada 
and Australia. Nearly half of the paper 
manufactured in the world is for printing 
purposes, while twenty per cent. is ab- 
sorbed in the trades and industries. This 


country leads the direct consumption of 
paper with an annual figure of 38.6 pounds 
per capita, 


England coming next with 
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34.3. Servia shows the lowest European 
figure, 1.1, the same as that of China, 
while India consumes annually only .22 
pounds per capita. 


American Tea for Americans 


rNEA culture in this country has now 

| passed its experimental stage, hav- 
ing been considerably developed by private 
enterprise in co-operation with the De- 
partment of Agriculture, A serious and 
sustained endeavor to grow tea has been 
made at Summerville, South Carolina, by 
Dr. Charles U. Shepard, a Government 
expert. The U. S. Government is also 
planting tea in Texas, and certain indi- 
viduals in the Carolinas are entering suc- 
cessfully on tea cultivation, with Govern- 
ment co-operation. What has been demon- 
strated is that from the soil of the South- 
ern States can be produced an excellent 
grade of tea with a characteristic quality 
in the flavor. In the warmer parts of the 
Orient high altitude adds delicacy to tea, 
and it is claimed, from the ascertained re- 
sults of tea-raising in America, that the 
effect seen in the tropics due to altitude 
may to a degree be paralleled by a tem- 
perate climate in higher degrees of latitude. 
Some preliminary tests on the Texas prod- 
uct seem to indicate that in the more 
southern situation a tea of stronger taste 
is likely to result. On the commercial 
side the tea problem is somewhat more 
doubtful, since last year, out of some 60,- 
000 tons of tea consumed in this country, 
less than six were American grown ; but it 
is thought that even without the artificial 
aid of a protective tariff the infant tea in- 
dustry in the United States is in a condi- 
tion of exceptional promise. 


Cost of Earthquakes 


FW N\HE amount of capital invested in 
| earthquake-shaken countries is so 
enormous that attention is very properly 
being called to the necessity for doing all 
that is possible to mitigate loss of life and 
property in those areas. The destruction 
which accompanied the recent earthquake 
in San Francisco had a very marked finan- 
cial effect in England and in other coun- 
tries. The annual loss of life in the world 
occasioned by earthquakes is, on the aver- 
age, about 3,500. On Oct. 8, 1891, Japan 
lost 9,960 of her people, while the wounded 
numbered nearly 20,000. After that dis- 
aster $30,000,000 was required for the res- 
toration of railways, roads, and other pub- 
lic works. These expenditures to recoup 
losses, can, by close study of seismology, 
by means of improved instruments, be 
very sensibly reduced. The basis of a 
reliable seismology is a broad and accurate 
knowledge of geologic conditions, while 
from an understanding of the actual nature 
of earthquake motion new rules and for- 
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mulas for the use of engineers and builders 
have been established. The new types of 
structures in Japan have already withstood 
many severe earth shakings. Seismo- 


grams have frequently given warning in 


advance of earthquake shocks proceeding 


around the globe. Seismometry is, there- 
fore, not merely an academic study increas- 
ing our knowledge of the nature of the 


interior of the planet, but is also of imme- 
diate practical importance to all who have 
financial interests in countries liable to 
earthquake shocks. It is evident that the 
science of applied seismometry, now in its’ 


infancy, has a great future before it. 


Railroad Statistics in America 


CCORDING to a report just made by 
A the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for the year ending June 30, 1905, the 
aggregate length of railway mileage in 
the United States was then 306,796 miles. 
The number of railway corporations was 
2,167, the number of roads in the hands of 
receivers was 26, and 1,382,196 persons 
were reported as carried on the pay rolls 
of American railways, an average of 637 
employees per one hundred miles of rail- 
road. The par value of the amount of 
railway capital outstanding, on the date 
named, was $13,805,258,121; 738,834,667 
passengers were carried, being 23,414,985 
more than in 1904; 1,427,731,905 tons of 
freight were transported, exceeding the 
tonnage of 1904 by 117,832,740 tons. The 
gross earnings from the operation of 
216,973 miles of line were $2,082,482, 406, 
for the first time exceeding the two billion 
dollar mark. During the year mentioned 
an average of 26 persons were killed and 
238 were injured a day on the railroads of 
America, the greatest casualties being 
among railway employees. 


Cuban Crisis Passed 


rWNHE acute stage of the Cuban crisis 
| has been passed, and Secretary of 
War Taft is now provisional Governor of 
Cuba. Intervention has become a fact, 
but annexation is held in abeyance. The 
name of Cuba is preserved, and Cuba is 
maintained in spite of itself. President 
Palma having refused to reconsider his 
determination to resign, and the various 
factions in the island failing to agree, 
there was no other course, either under 
the Platt amendment or on ethical 
grounds, for Secretary Taft to pursue 
than to take over the government, in his 
official capacity as Secretary of War—a 
duty which he is authorized by President 
Roosevelt to discharge until a civil gov- 
ernor is appointed. President Palma, 
who is said to be on the verge of nervous 
prostration, has quietly retired from of- 
ficial responsibilities, with the respect and 
good wishes of the Cuban people. Mr. 
Taft’s course has generally been approved 
by American and European sentiment. 
He has saved Cuba from herself, and in 
so doing has administered a timely and 
impressive warning to the Cubans respect- 
ing the great peril there is in putting 
partisanship above patriotism. Secretary 
Taft’s proclamation, issued on Septem- 
ber 29— in which he declared that the 
failure of the Cuban Congress to act on 
‘the irrevocable resignation’’ of Presi- 
dent Palma, or to elect a successor, re- 
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quired the establishment of a provisional 
government ‘‘to restore order and protect 
life and property ’’ in Cuba; that govern- 
ment to be maintained only until elections 
can be held which shall determine who the 
office-holders of a permanent régime are 


? 


to be — has been received with satisfaction 
by the leaders of both parties in Cuba, and 
the confidence which its terms have in- 
spired is regarded as favorable for an 
adjustment of the difficulties which have 
distressed the island. American marines 
are now being distributed throughout 
Cuba, at strategic points, and no immedi- 
ate trouble of any kind is anticipated. 
The insurgent leaders have agreed to dis- 
armament, and provision is being made for 
the transportation of the rebels to their 
homes. 

The army of occupation is moving 
toward Cuba, the first expeditionary force 
consisting of some 5,000 regulars. Appar- 
ently the only enemy which the troops will 
be compelled to face for the present is the 
climate, but good sanitary measures are 
expected to reduce the danger from. that 
source toa minimum. President Roosevelt 
has returned to Washington, where he is 
in close consultation with his cabinet over 
the Cuban situation. 


Pilgrim Tablet Unveiled 


N recognition of the tercentenary of 
i the emigration to Holland in 1606 of 
the Pilgrims, and the commencement of 
the pilgrimage which eventuated in the 
settlement of New England, a_ bronze 
tablet, presented by the Congregational 
Club of Boston, was unveiled last Friday 
in the Reformed Church at Delftshaven, a 
suburb of Rotterdam. The tablet com- 
memorates the sailing from Rotterdam, 
in the ‘‘ Speedwell,’’ on July 22, 1620, of 
the first Pilgrim company. It is headed 
by the significant inscription, ‘‘ One in 
Christ,’’ and registers these words, writ- 
ten in 1626 by Governor William Bradford 
to the Dutch of Manhattan: ‘‘ Obliged by 
the good and courteous entreaty which we 
have found in your country, we and our 
children are bound to be thankful.’’ Rev. 
W. E. Griffis, D. D., delivered the pres- 
entation address, and M. Van Bentveld 
accepted the tablet on behalf of Delfts- 
haven. It was very fitting that this me- 
morial should be placed upon the walls of 
the oldest public edifice in Delftshaven, 
and within a house of worship belonging 
to the Reformed Church of the Nether- 
lands — the first of the national churches 
in Europe to accept the principle of tol- 
eration. 


Hurricane on the Gulf Coasts 


FY XHE worst sea storm and hurricane 

| that the Gulf States have experi- 
enced since the village of Pensacola on 
San Rosa Island was swept away one hun- 
dred and seven years ago, struck the Gulf 
coasts of Louisiana, Alabama, and Florida 
on Sept. 26, and raged over a day, inflict- 
ing a property loss that has run up into 
the millions, driving the waters of Lake 
Pontchartrain upon New Orleans, and 
temporarily cutting off communication 
with the outside world. Almost every 
house in Pensacola suffered damage, and 
the Navy Yard was flooded. Much of the 
shipping of Mobile was wrecked, many of 
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the river boats being sunk. The loss o! 
life was considerable, and the damag 
done to the railroads was great. Fruit 
trees and fall vegetable crops all ove 
Southern Alabama’and Mississippi ar 
ruined. .The lowest barometer readi1 
was 28.84, the wind attained in son 
places a velocity of 80 miles an hour, an 
the rainfall for two days was 6.58 inche 


New Varieties of Vegetables 
Yt eee and others — wi 


be interested in the advent of 

new potato, of which the skin is blue a: 
the interior is yellow, which is about t 
be placed on the market. The potato is 
known as Salanum commersoni violet. 
and is the result of scientific cultivatio 
at Reading, England. It has a distinct 
flavor of its own, which epicures describe 
as combining those of turnips and aspara- 
gus. A _ scientist connected with th 
United States Agricultural Department 
has developed a ‘‘ one-germ’”’ beet seed. 
The discovery is important because it will 
solve the problem of economic beet cul- 
ture in this country. A beet seed is in 
fact not a seed, but a cluster of seeds in a 
small husk. In order that one plant may 
develop a beet fit for sugar making, the 
other plants must be pulled away. Abroad, 
where labor is cheap, that is not such 
costly work; but over here, where the 
task must be performed by hand, the 
expense is very heavy, and this handicap 
has heretofore prevented the beet sugar 
industry from growing very rapidly in this 
country. A ‘‘one-germ’”’ seed could be 
planted by machinery at proper intervals, 
and, since no pulling of superfluous plants 
would be required, the cultivation of beets 
might, it is thought, be carried on eco- 
nomically and profitably. 


Important Announcement by the 
Publishing Agents 


We have never opposed the principle of 
eight-hour day in the Book Concern, East or 
West, but when heretofore considered by us th« 
conditions relating to it have been such as mad: 
it impossible for us to introduce it. After hav- 
ing given the entire question very careful con- 
sideration, we have reached the conclusion em- 
bodied in the following statement: 

First, that we inaugurate an eight-hour day in 
all departments of our business, the same to g: 
into effect at the beginning of our next fiscal 
year, Nov. 1, 1906. 

Second, that we conduct the business of the 
Methodist Book Concern, East and West, on the 
principle of the “open shop,” choosing our em- 
ployees on their merit as workmen, and pledg- 
ing to all equal rights and privileges, permitting 
no employee to be discharged except for reasons 
of incompetency or irregularity of habits. W: 
shall hold ourselves ready always to pay th: 
highest wages consistent with the interests of 
the business. This arrangement to become 
effective Nov. 1, 1906, subject, however, to ex- 
isting contracts. 

Third, that on the date of the announcement of 
the above plan we will formally withdraw our re- 
spective memberships from the United Typoth- 
etae of America. 

We have reached the above conclusions b: 
cause we believe in the justice due all men, and 


while not unmindful of our business obligation, 
we desire, as always, to be responsive to the d¢ 
mands of that Christian spirit which should gov- 
ern our administration of the great educationa! 
and benevolent trust committed to our hands b) 
the Church. 

EATON & MAINS. 

JENNINGS & GRAHAM. 
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The Canadian General Conference --- IIl 


“NEWMAN.” 


\HE Methodist Book and Publishing 
House ‘is the largest institution of 
kind in Canada, doing an extensive 
iness, with its facilities taxed to the 
ost to do the work imposed on it. The 
rt presented to the General Confer- 
shows that the volume of business 
crown from $530,000 in 1902 to $653,- 

) in 1906. The superannuation fund of 











REV. JOHN POTTS, D. D. 


General Secretary of Education 


the church has received, during the past 
quadrennium, $50,000 from the profits of 
the Book Room. The Christian Guardian 
has a circulation of 25,000, which is an 
increase of 3,730 for the four years, but 
as the subscription is only a dollar, prac- 
tically no money has been made. It was 
decided to increase the price to $1.50 per 
year, it being understood that the paper 
be improved. The Sunday-school papers, 








REV. A. SUTHERLAND, D. D. 
ite-eleeted as one of the Missionary Secreta- 
ries after 32 years of service 





der the able editorship of Rev. Dr. 
Withrow, show the fine increase of over 

00 for the four years. 

‘he question of starting a new church 

per for the West caused much differ- 





ence of fopinion,® but [finally a section of 
the Book Committee for the West was 
authorized, with permission to start a pa- 
per whenever it is deemed advisable. 


Temperance and Moral Reform 


Four years ago the General Conference 
at Winnipeg organized a new department 
in the interests of temperance and moral 
reform, and elected Rev. S. D. Chown, 
D. D., as general secretary. The ap- 
pointment was criticised at the time, and 
many thought that such an officer was 
unnecessary. Almost everybody agrees, 
now, that it was a wise move, as Dr. 
Chown has done splendid work, making 
his influence felt in all parts of the 
church. The finances are in fine condi- 
tion, there being a surplus of about $3,- 
000. The Conference authorized the board 
to appoint an associate secretary to assist 
Dr. Chown in his important work. 


Educational Department 


A new officer will also be appointed to 
assist Rev. Dr. Potts, the general secre- 
tary of Education, who will undertake the 





REV. A. C. CREWS, D. D. 


General "Secretary of! Sunday-schools and 

Epworth League ———CS 
re-organization of the department. Dr. 
Potts will accept a nominal salary, and 
will do pulpit work on Sundays. 

Two new associate secretaries for Sun- 
day-schools and Epworth Leagues were 
authorized, to be appointed by the General 
Board, one to work in the Conferences 
west of Lake Superior. 


Fraternal Delegates 


Fraternal delegates to sister churches 
were chosen, as follows : To the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Rev. James Henderson, 
D. D., and N. W. Rowell, K. C.; to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Rev. 
W. R. Young, D. D.; to the British Wes- 
leyan and other Methodist Conferences, 
Rev. J. Cooper Antliffe, D. D. 


Missionary Department 


The missionary policy of the church was 
materially changed as far as the manage- 
ment of the department was concerned. 
Mr. N. W. Rowell, K. C., a_ brilliant 
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young lawyer of Toronto, in a remarkable 
speech, outlined the plan recommended by 
the Missionary Committee, which called 
for two general secretaries of equal 
standing and authority, one giving his en- 
tire attention to the home work, and the 
other to deal with the foreign work, the 
missionary fund, however, not to be divid- 
ed. Mr. Rowell pointed out the great need 
of increased supervision, in view of the 
wonderful expansion of the work, and 
urged the adoption of the report. The 











REV. F. C. STEPHENSON, M. D. 
Secretary of Young People’s Forward Move- 
ment for Missions 


alternative proposition was that there 
should be one general secretary, in gener- 
al charge, with two associates, which did 
not prevail. After a prolonged discussion, 
it was resolved to adopt the recommenda- 
tion of the committee, electing two gen- 
eral secretaries, with two associates who 
shall give most of their time to field 
work. 





REV. JAMES ALLEN, M. A. 
Newly-elected Missionary Secretary 
Rev. Dr. Sutherland and Rev. James 
Allen, M. A., were elected as general sec- 
retaries on the first ballot. Dr. Suther- 
land has had charge of the missionary 
work of the Canadian Methodist Church 


[Continued on page 1269] 
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TROUBLE ON THE INSIDE 


6 he is an old story of a man who 

was washing a large plate glass 
window in a shop. There was one 
soiled spot which defied all efforts to re- 
move it. After hard scrubbing, and 
the using of much soap and water, the 
man found out the trouble. ‘It’s on 
the inside!’’ he called to some one in 
the store. 

That is a true description of many of 
the ills of life — they may appear to be 
but surface imperfections, but really 
they are defects, hidden for the most part 
within the texture of the substance. 
More than one so-called surface hurt of 
the body actually has a deeply implanted 
cause in the physical system. This fact 
is admitted by those who are wise re- 
garding the diagnoses of bodily com- 
plaints; but many with a strange in- 
consistency persist in regarding the 
hurts of the human spirit as wholly on 
the outside. They try to veneer over 
the evil spot with a thin coating of 
conventional morality ; they wash it 
with the tears of a half-meant sorrow, 
or, as the father said, of a ‘‘ voluntary 
humility ;”’ they scour the place with 
the sapolio of good resolutions, and 
they polish the manners with the soft 
fabric of an easy urbanity — but still 
the marks of sin remain, for the causes 
are on the inside. What is needed isa 
deep-going, thorough work of repent- 
ance and faith. Confess your sins, and 
you will find a Saviour who is faithful 
and just to forgive your sins, and to 
cleanse you from all unrighteousness. 
He that saith that he hath no sin — that 
the trouble is all on the outside — de- 
ceiveth himself and is a liar; but the 
man who diagnoses his hurt as an inte- 
rior malady at the centre of the soul’s 
life, has taken the first sure step 
toward a moral recovery, throughout 
all his being, by the grace of a redeem- 
ing Christ. 


WILLS SUPERNATURALLY 
STRONG 


1" men were discussing the at- 

tempts at reformation from in- 
temperate habits being made by two 
mutual friends. One man said: ‘‘I 
feel pretty confident that A will win 
out because he has taken the pledge, 
and he has a naturally strong will.’’ 
The other man replied : ‘‘ I feel per- 
fectly confident that B will win his vic- 
tory because he has given his life to 
Christ, and he has a supernaturally 
strong will.”’ 

There is a vast difference between 
the two things. Men are able to do 
great things by the sheer force of per- 
sonal will ; they are enabled to do the 
greatest things when their wills are 
reinforced by the gift of the grace of 
God. We appreciate too little the fact 
of the divine reinforcement and en- 
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abling power in the choices which our 
wills register. It has always been the 
firm conviction of Christian people that 
the mightiest force upon which we can 
rely in every enterprise of moral re- 
form is the power of God, which tran- 
scends the power of the person, and 
comes to enable him to make and main- 
tain his choice. All sorts of experi- 
ments and expedients are tried in the 
effort to reform the practical life of 
sinful men. There is but one supreme 
and efficient agency : it is the power 
of the grace of God coming into the 
life of a person to give him a supernat- 
ural strength of will. It is quite the 
fashion to laugh at this old remedy of 
the grace of God, but after every- 
thing else has been tried and found 
wanting, this will abide forever effect- 
ive. The grace of God bringeth sal- 
vation from the sin of personal habits 
as well as from the shackles of mental 
doubt. 


THE CRY OUT OF THE 
DARKNESS 


je the U. S. Cruiser ‘‘ Min- 
neapolis’’ was on its way re- 
cently from Philadelphia to Havana 
with seven hundred marines on board 
for service in Cuba, and was ploughing 
through the seas one night, some fifty 
miles off Charleston, S. C., suddenly a 
voice was heard calling from the dark 
waters: ‘‘Help! Help!’’ Two sea- 
men, who happened to hear the cry, 
reported the fact to the officer of the 
deck, the helm was put over, the ship 
came around, and by the aid of a 
search-light James Olsen, of the cap- 
sized schooner ‘‘ Twilight,’’ who had 
been afloat in the sea on a plank for 
sixty-five hours, was picked up by a 
life-boat and brought on board. 
Often in life, at most unexpected 
moments, there sounds the cry out of 
the darkness. Once it was the Mace- 
donian cry out of a pagan darkness, 
continental and appalling. The an- 
swer to that cry was the Apostle Paul 
the herald of a light-bringing Cross. 
Again and again in history since, the 
cry for help has sounded out from the 
floods and the watercourses. As the 
strong, the brave, and the successful 
rush along, as did the splendid cruiser 
‘* Minneapolis,’’ on the assigned 
courses of duty, there may be many 
a poor derelict of sin, or victim of a 
cruel worldly adversity, whose cry for 
help may be borne on the surges out 
from the heaving seas, whose waves 
and billows have nearly gone over him. 
It is the part of a Christian privilege, 
of the noblesse oblige of a heavenly 
chivalry, to turn the mighty forces at 
one’s disposal into ministry to the 
weak and perishing. Keep the ear 
open to the cries that come out of 
life’s darkness! Stand ready to lower 
away the life boat, or at least to throw 
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the sinking brother a ring-buoy or a 
rope’s end. 
‘“‘Throw out the life-line, 
Some one is sinking today!” 


THE GREATNESS OF PAUL* 


T is doubtful, after all that has been 
written on the subject, if many Chris- 
tians really apprehend the gigantic size 
of the Apostle Paul, of him who found 
Christianity an insignificant Jewish sect, 
and left it a world-wide religion, stretch- 
ing from one end of the empire to the 
other in a chain of flourishing congrega- 
tions. It has been fitly said that the 
apostle’s great missionary journeys from 
Antioch to Rome were a repetition of 
Alexander the Great’s conquests, only in 
the opposite direction. Paul was a man of 
the most remarkable genius, a born leader 
of men, a hero both in the domain of the 
will and in the domain of thought, epoch- 
making in the history of religion. He had 
the gift of decisive insight as well as de- 
cisive action. When Jesus and the faith of 
His first disciples had won their victory over 
this man, their greatest adversary, then 
Christianity triumphed as it never did be- 
fore or since. It was he who saved it when 
the Twelve could scarcely keep it from sink- 
ing down into Judaism again, so heavily 
were they oppressed by the weight of 
ancient Jewish tradition. He experienced 
the new religion in his own life, discovered 
the fact that God and the law are contrary 
the one to the other, and that the only way 
in which the law can lead to God is by be- 
coming our torment and awakening in us a 
longing for escape. 

Paul was a great thinker, a great theo- 
logian, a great missionary. In all these 
directions, and in some others, the volume 
noted below is a strong, original presenta- 
tion of the apostle’s character and career. 
Professor Weinel has done a most excel- 
lent piece of work in the fresh study and 
luminous presentation of the most essen- 
tial traits in this many-sided man. His 
desire has been, he says, ‘‘to make our 
people understand and love Paul,’’ ‘‘ to 
make our educated classes realize the 
great discovery of the theology of the 
nineteenth century which is called Paul.”’ 
He says: ‘‘ We are at least as much in- 
debted to him as we are to Luther, whom 
he resembles the most nearly in all points ;”’ 
which is saying ‘‘ at least ’’ quite enough 
in praise of Luther. He uses as genuine 
Pauline epistles Romans, Corinthians, 
Galatians, Philippians, and first Thessa- 
lonians, these only, although he admits 
that the vast majority of critics consider 
Colossians and Philemon also to be gen- 
uine. He regards Paul as ‘‘ the founder 
of the Christian Church,’’ founding it un- 
consciously, because compelled so to do. 
He pictures him, in this work, as battling 
indefatigably against three destructive 
powers—the Jewish legal party, the 
group which developed ascetic tendencies 
leading on to the monks, and the fanatics 
who ran into wild excesses contrary to de- 
cency and order. He makes a good dea! 


“Sr. PAUL, THE MAN AND His Work. By H. 
Weinel, Professor extraordinary of Theology in the 
University of Jena. Translated by Rev. G. A. Biene 
mann, M. A., and edited by Rev. W. D. Morrison, 
LL. D. G. P, Putnam’s Sons: New York. Price, 
$1.50. 
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Paul’s visions, considering the one that 
had on the road near Damascus to be 
irely mental, an inward experience 
holly. He considers that the apostle’s 
‘+hement temperament was never com- 
tely subdued by his ideal, that there 
mained some remnants of the old man 
ie to previous education or to inher- 
but he speaks in the highest terms 
of the apostle’s human greatness, force of 
character, strength of will, and winning 
iove. ‘The letter to the Philippians con- 
tains the pattern of the perfect Christian 
ventleman.’’ ‘‘ There are no parallels in all 
epistolary literature to the passages in 
which Paul speaks of his friends and fel- 
low-laborers to his converts.’’ As to just 


ance ; 


r | \HE news that Charles E. Hughes, the 

| chief figure in the legislative insur- 
ance investigation in New York, had been 
nominated for governor by the Republic- 
ans of that State, was received with pro- 
found satisfaction by all lovers of good 
government. Mr. Hughes is a clean, 
straight man, of the highest personal, pro- 
fessional and civic ideals, and with the old 
bosses relegated to the rear, the Repub- 
lican Party in New York can take the field 
and confidently ask for the support of 
every voter who believes in decency in 
politics and advance in civic administra- 
tion. Mr. Hughes may be a novice in 
political management, but he is no novice 
in statesmanship of that simple, sincere 
order that seeks to have every office- 
holder do his duty pro bono publico, and 
that spares not itself in devotion to the 
common weal. Heis aman of incorrupti- 
ble integrity, for whom the phrase, ‘‘ turn 
the rascals out,’’ has a meaning far dif- 
ferent from that imported into it by the 
average unscrupulous politician who is after 
the spoils. He has a reputation for doing 
things, and also, which is sometimes quite as 
important, a reputation for undoing things. 
His merciless investigation into insurance 
follies and frauds, his penchant for finding 
things out, his patient unraveling of the 
skeins of sin, his imperturbable good 
humor when confronted with the spiteful 
retorts of the agents of this or that cor- 
poration (which too often is but another 
spelling for corruption), and his independ- 
ence of attitude with regard to all public 
questions, joined with a practicality which 
gets things done, are all matters of com- 
mon public information. 

While Mr. Hughes’ good qualities are so 
evident, it is not certain that he would have 
been nominated at Saratoga, much less 
nominated by acclamation, if circum- 
stances had not been helped on by the val- 
lant stand made by Mr. Herbert Parsons, 

vho clearly recognized the gravity of the 
crisis that confronted New York and rose 
to the occasion with a sagacity which was 
more than an opportunism, and by the un- 
hesitating intervention of President Roos- 
evelt, who sent a message to the conven- 
hon expressing the opinion that Mr. 
Hughes was the strongest man it could 
nominate. Governor Higgins agreed to fa- 

r Mr. Hughes, the New York county 
‘elegation expressed itself as unanimous 
or the renomination of Mr. Linn Bruce as 
‘eutenant-governor, and the convention 

pleted its ‘‘slate ’’ in short order. 
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what position he takes on the much-moot- 
ed question (to which he refers) whether 
‘*the Christianity which Paul preached, 
and which still lives today in church and 
dogma, is another religion than the Gos- 
pel which Jesus proclaimed,’’ we have not 
been able to find a positive answer. We 
note, with regret, that he does not con- 
sider the apostle to be quite a Trinitarian. 
We note, with pleasure, several favorable 
references to Methodism, whose ‘‘im- 
mense success ’’ the author ascribes large- 
ly to its revival preaching which has fol- 
lowed so closely the ideas of Paul, but 
which, the author thinks, no longer finds 
that response among educated people that 
it once did. 


It is certainly but another instance of 
the strange freakishness of politics that 
a man who was unknown to the general 
public a little more than a year ago should 
now be recognized as the inevitable choice 
for governor of New York. This nomina- 
tion shows how the most carefully laid 
plans of the bosses oft go astray, and how 
the personal equation — or, to put it more 
simply, the individual — still counts for 
much in these days of machines, organiza- 
tions and caucuses. Mr. Hughes owes his 
advancement not to any magnetic qualities 
or special abilities for leadership, but to 
the fact that, representing only what is 
sound, substantial and commendable in 
private and public life, he has simply done 
his duty at every stage of his professional 
life thus far, and hence is naturally and 
properly a man whom the people trust and 
delight to honor. He may have been un- 
known, but he was never a nonentity, and 
the obscurity from which he emerges to 
occupy, we doubt not, the executive chair 
at Albany, was simply a shadow in which 
his powers were the more surely and sub- 
stantially growing. The Armstrong com- 
mittee discovered him, and in doing so 
performed their best service for the State 
and people of New York. The support 
that is already being offered him by Mr. 
Jerome and others, is non-partisan, and 
the letter of acceptance, in which he indi- 
cates his resolve, if elected, to give the 
State a ‘‘sane, efficient, and honorable 
administration, free from taint of bossism 
or of servitude to any private interest,’’ 
invokes and invites that united sentiment 
for good citizenship, without regard to 
party, which must and shall win. 


Effect of College Life on Manners 


rWXNHE cynic says — and he is not wholly 

| cynical in saying it — that a college 
education for girls is a necessary evil, 
necessary in that it is well that a young 
woman should know something, and a col- 
lege is at present the handiest instrument 
for imparting a knowledge of a great 
many things that are so and also of a good 
many things that are not so, and an evil 
because practically it removes the bloom 
which is the charm of girlhood and in- 
duces in many a spirit of complacent con- 
ceit which is the resultant of dabbling in a 
number of odds and ends of sciences. 
Now the cynic has his use in human socie- 
ty, if only to bring out the full force of 
the objections to his views. As regards 
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this particular criticism the fact at its 
basis may at once be admitted. Many 
girls who go to college do become bold and 
unlovely in their forwardness, and pos- 
sessed of a conceit which is based on 
very slender mental attainments. But 
probably many, if not all, of those girls 
would have become equally forward and 
even more ignorant if they had been left 
to run around uncontrolled in the average 
New England village. And, in general, 
whatever in these respects may be said in 
just criticism of college girls may be pred- 
icated with equal truth of the boys. ‘‘I’m 
not denyin’ that the women are silly,’ 
says one of George Eliot’s characters, 
‘‘the Almighty made them to match the 
men.’’ Many a girl who goes to college 
does not lose the charm of her sweet, fresh 
girlhood, just as many a young fellow 
grows in manliness and chivalric graces 
while working for his ‘‘A. B.’’ It is the 
self-conceited, pushing, rowdyish individ- 
uals of both sexes that bring the good 
name of colleges into disrepute with Chris- 
tian families, because their heads are 
turned by that little knowledge which is a 
dangerous thing. Bad manners are not 
necessarily a concomitant of a high-school 
or college course. The problem over 
which all undergraduates should study is 
this — how to be a lady (or gentleman) 
though a collegian. 


Increase of Insanity 


r¥NHE United States Census Bureau has 

published a report based upon sta- 
tistics of the insane in hospitals and insti- 
tutions for the feeble-minded, from which 
we glean the following significant facts : 

During the thirteen years which have 
elapsed since the last census of the insane, 
the number of hospitals has more than 
doubled, the total number being 162 in 
1890, and 328 in 1903. Correspondingly, 
the number of inmates in hospitals for the 
insane has increased from 74,028 in 1890 to 
150,151 in 1903. Going back to 1880, the 
total number of insane in hospitals was 
only 40,942. 

That the increase in population is not 
responsible for these figures, appears 
from the fact that the number of insane 
in hospitals per 100,000 of population ir- 
creased from 81.6 in 1880 to 118.2 in 1890 
and 186.2 in 1903. In proportion to the 
population of the country, the number of 
insane in hospitals in 1903 was larger then 
the total number of insane, so far as sta- 
tistics were obtainable of those outside 
hospitals, in 1880. 

These statistics, with others embodied in 
the report, seem to show that insanity in 
the United States has been increasing in 
an alarming ratio within the past two 
decades. In a general way this fact has 
been known to the people, and has been 
frequently alluded to by the public press. 
But the authoritative figures of the Census 
Bureau present the situation in a light so 
convincing and so startling that it may 
well give us pause. 

What are the principal causes for this 
great increase of insanity among the Amer- 
ican people, and what are the remedies 
that must be employed to counteract these 
causes ? In our opinion, the two leading 


causes for the growth of insanity in this 
country are intemperance and the increas- 
By intemperance we 


ing strain of life. 
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do not refer merely to the curse of liquor- 
drinking, but to excessive indulgence in 
social dissipation, nerve-wearing amuse- 
ments, luxurious living, and everything 
that tends to break down mind and body 
by extravagance in the manner of living. 
The public press has fora long time alluded 
to this American tendency as ‘‘insane,”’ 
and now it would seem as if we were com- 
ing toa realizing sense of the fitness of 
the term. 

The other leading cause for the increase 
of insanity in the United States is the 
added strain of life which is coming upon 
all classes of the population. As a people 
we are living too fast and too hard; the 
pace is tremendous. This being a responsi- 
ble cause for mental disease and debility, 
we should expect to find insanity in- 
creasing faster among males than among 
females, which is just what the figures of 
the last census show. The number of in- 
sane males in hospitals in 1890 was 38,330, 
and in 1903 the number was 78,523. For 
the same periods the number of insane 
females was 35,698 in 1890 and 71,628 in 
1903. The numbers per 100,000 of corre- 
sponding population in 1890 and 1903 were, 
for males, 119.5 and 190.2, and for females, 
116.8 and 182. Thus while the ratio of 
insane in hospitals is rapidly increasing for 
both sexes, itis increasing faster among 
males than among females. 

The point we are seeking to emphasize 
grows still plainer when we turn to the 
statistics of 1880, and note that the rela- 
tive proportion of males and females in 
hospitals for the insane was, males, 80.9, 
and females, 82.4. As the strain of sup- 
porting a family and meeting the demands 
of ever-increasing competition in commer- 
cial, professional and industrial life grows 
harder, the American wage-earner breaks 
down. This theory seems to be sustained 
by statistics. 

As to the remedies for these abuses they 
seem to us self-evident. There must be a 
simplification of life on the side of its in- 
dulgences and luxuries — an abatement of 
intemperance of all kinds — and there 
must be a letting-up of the strain on the 
wage-earner, a less cruelly strenuous or- 
der of life. And that this would be 
brought about, for the majority, by a re- 
duction in the cost of living, we firmly be- 
lieve. When we have strangled the mon- 
ster of monopoly, we shall have begun to 
check this great and increasing tide of 
American manhood that is flowing into our 
hospitals for the insane. 


Something New in Boston 


NEW departure in religious work is 
A to be inaugurated this fall in Bos- 
ton by the enterprising Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Having had such 
remarkable success in establishing their 
Law Department, the directors of the 
Association, responding to a felt need in 
the churches of Boston and vicinity, and 
after consultation with the leading pastors 
and educators of the city, will open a 
School for Christian Workers, in Novem- 
ber, having for its object, as stated in its 
prospectus, ‘‘ to afford laymen employed 
during the day an adequate opportunity in 
the evenings for training in Christian 
service. The School is primarily intended 
for Sunday-school superintendents, teach- 
ers, Bible-class leaders, pastors’ assist- 
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In Grace Church, Worcester, on the evening of Sept. 27, was celebrated the golden wedding of 
the parents of Rev. Edmund Booth Patterson, pastor of the church. Learning that he contem- 
plated giving a reception on the anniversary, in honor of his parents, the officials of the church 
and the ladies’ societies begged the privilege of taking the affair into their own hands, and they 
worked it out in fine shape. Above 300 people filled the vestry, which had been transformed by 
nimble and tasteful hands into a drawing-room, and greeted the good people who fifty years before 
had joined their hands in wedlock in distant Batley, England. Both of them, reared in faiths other 
than Methodist, became communicants of our denomination, and in America brought up their son 
to become a prominent preacher in the West, in New York State, in Baltimore, and in the New 
England Conference. The gifts that came from former homes and from the friends in Worcester 
were numerous and elegant, the whole being crowned with the significant present of $235 in gold 
from the many devoted friends in Worcester and elsewhere, who thus indicated their appreciation 
of these two long and useful lives. A cablegram from Old England spoke the affection of sisters 
living in the far-away home. The evening’s observance was a delightful expression of the regard 


of friends for the long-wedded pair and for their son, the pastor. 


ants, mission workers, and leaders of 
young people’s church meetings.”’ 

It will offer four courses of study : 

1. Biblical — Old and New Testaments. 

2. Pedagogical — Bible School Work 
and Methods. 

3. Sociological 
Methods. 

4. Historical — Missions, Home and For- 
eign. 

Our pastors and superintendents will be 
deeply interested in this movement, and it 
cannot but have a most helpful influence 
on the character and results of lay work 
in our churches. Let each pastor speak of 
this and urge his young men to take one or 


Specific Problems and 


all of these courses. 


PERSONALS 


A cablegram announces the arrival of 
Dr. and Mrs. Parkhurst at Naples, Italy, 
Sept. 28, safe andwell. They had enjoyed 
a pleasant voyage. 


— Ex-President W. F. Warren has a 
stimulating article in the September num- 
ber of the Methodist Review entitled, 
‘*Euxine Christianity and the Epworth 
League.”’ 


— Rev. Dr. John H. Dashiell, of the 
Baltimore Conference, a veteran of 85 
years, is at the Maryland University hospi- 
tal, slowly rallying from a serious surgi- 
cal operation. 


Rev. G. W. Park, for fourteen years 
a missionary in India, is now in this coun- 
try on furlough, and can be had by pastors 
to aid in taking their missionary collec- 
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tions. His post-office address is Clifton 
Springs, N. Y. 


— Dr. Jesse Bowman Young has just 
opened his seventh year in the pastorate 
of Walnut Hills Church, Cincinnati. 


— Rev. T. J. Everett, of the New Eng- 
land Southern Conference, stationed at 
Westerly, R. I., has been transferred to 
the Northwest Indiana Conference, to 
fill the charge at East Chicago, Ind. 


Bishop T. B. Neely arrived in New 
York from South America, Sept. 19. 
Among his hearers on the Sunday when he 
preached in Buenos Aires was Secretary 
Root, who was visiting Argentina on his 
diplomatic tour of South American coun- 
tries after the Conference at Rio. 


Forty years ago Walden University, 
Nashville, Tenn., was founded by Bishop 
Walden, then corresponding secretary of 
the Freedmen’s Aid Society. The Bishop 
was announced as a speaker at the anni- 
versary, Sept. 29. 


Under the inspiring and efficient ad- 
ministration of President E. H. Hughes, 
De Pauw University is making splendid 
progress. One hundred and seventy-six 
freshmen have already matriculated in the 
collegiate grade, to fill the gap occasioned 
by the graduation of sixty-three seniors 
last June. 


Gen. O. O. Howard, U.S. A. (retired), 
addressing recently the Honor Legion, 
modestly told how he lost his right arr 
and won a medal : 

“T had this feeling, that at Fair Oaks I h 
only done my duty, yet we did meet with gr 
losses ; we did have our horses shot, and we ¢ 
charge through the Confederate lines, and it ¥ 
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re that I was obliged to lay down my right 
I had had such a strong feeling that some- 
hing very serious would come to me, most 

‘bably the loss of my life, that indeed I felt 

ry happy to exchange an arm fora life. The 

st of us would do that without flinching and 

e a jubilee over it fora reward; so that to 

eive amedal of honor from my Government 

my work at Fair Oaks, which did not appear 

me to accomplish much, was entirely unex- 
I ted.” 

Rev. F. B. Meyer, of London, will be 
sixty years old next spring, at which time 
he purposes to sever his connection with 
Christ Church of that city, of which he is 
now pastor. 


Rev. George R. Grose, pastor of First 
Church, Lynn, has decided to remain with 
his people and to decline a flattering call 
elsewhere —a decision which will prove 
very pleasing to his many friends in this 
vicinity. 


A son of Bishop Hannington, who 
died for the faith in Africa, is himself at 
work in the same country, and recently 
baptized as a convert to Christianity the 
son of the man who murdered his father. 


~Rev. Dr. Henry Augustus Buchtel, 
Republican candidate for governor of Col- 
orado, has been a Methodist preacher for 
a third of a century and chancellor of the 
University of Denver since 1900. 


~— ‘*A Governor of a State pleading with 
the unsaved to come to Christ, with tears 
running down his cheeks, was witnessed at 
the late session of the Nebraska Confer- 
ence. God bless Governor J. H. Mickey !”’ 
~ says the Baltimore Methodist. 


—The wife of Rev. A. J. Hough, of 
Groton, Vt., passed away, after a severe 
and lingering illness, Sept. 18. The ten- 
derest sympathy is felt by a wide circle of 
friends for our poet-preacher in his sore 
bereavement. 


Says the 
cate : 


Western Christian Advo- 
‘* Bishop Hamilton, who presides at 
the coming session of the West Virginia 
Conference at Sistersville, Oct. 3, was 
born in West Virginia in the parsonage at 
Weston, when his father was stationed in 
that town. He will be given a hearty 


welcome to this fast growing Confer- 
ence.’’ 


Tender and heartfelt sympathy from 
a world-wide circle will be extended to 
Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, of Washington, in 
her deep bereavement through the death 
of her husband, Judge Elijah Caleb Fos- 
ter, who passed away a few days ago after 
painful illness. Judge Foster was well 
nown as a distinguished lawyer through- 
the West, and since 1889 had been 
istant attorney in the Department of 
stice at Washington. He was a gentle- 
n of the old school, affable and sympa- 
tic, and was a constant inspiration to 
. Foster in her work for the oppressed. 
eral services were held ,at Foundry 
irch. More extended reference 
ige Foster will be made next week. 


to 


The Evangelistic Association of New 
rland (S. M. Sayford, general secre- 
y) has engaged Rev. William T. Mc- 
een, Ph. D., pastor of Shawmut Con- 
gational Church, to conduct, for the 
irth year, the Saturday Afternoon Bible 
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Class, which has hitherto been held in 
Park St. Church. The class on Saturday, 
Oct. 6, at 2.30 Pp. M., will begin the study 
of the International Lessons on the Life of 
Christ, under the tuition of Dr. McElveen, 
in Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple. Mr. 
Lewis E. Smith, the evangelistic soloist, of 
the Association, will conduct the music. 
The class is intended primarily for Sunday- 
school teachers, but it is also for all who 
are interested in Bible study. Dr. Mc- 
Elveen is regarded as a worthy successor 
of previous leaders, inclusive of Drs. R. R. 
Meredith, Smith Baker and James M. 
Gray. 

— The Northwestern Christian Advocate 
says: ‘‘Dr. Milton S. Terry, during his 
vacation, persuaded a Methodist preacher 
at Delhi, N. Y., to vacate his parsonage 
and go on a vacation for five Sundays, 
during which time Dr. Terry, with his 
family, occupied the parsonage and took 
charge of all the preaching and pastoral 
work.”’ > 











Snapshot of the althea in Bishop Goodsell’s 
back yard at Short Beach, Conn., twelve feet 
high and ten feet broad at top — a wonder in 
the number and beauty of its flowers. 


— Mr. E. Holton James, a graduate of 
Harvard College in the class of 1896, a 
nephew of Henry James and of Prof. Will- 
iam James, who has been practicing law 
in Seattle, has renounced his profession, 
leased his mansion in that city, and has 
adopted the simple life of a cowherder, his 
intention being to furnish pure milk free 
to poor infants in Seattle. His wife, a 
wealthy Englishwoman, sympathizes with 
her husband in this philanthropic purpose. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. James are strong ad- 
mirers of J. G. Phelps Stokes, who is 
working in the slums of New York city, 
and profess to be following in his steps. 


— An almost unknown name _ to the 
country at large is that of George H. Poor, 
who died at Portland, Me., last week at 
the age of 61. And yet every one who 
rides on a railroad train is indebted to him 
for comfort and safety, for he was the in- 
ventor of the railroad air-brake. 


J. R. Miller, D. D., of Philadelphia, 
of whose devotional works a million and a 
half of copies have been sold, is sixty-eight 
years old, but ‘‘growing younger every 
year,’’ according to a writer in the Quiver. 


[Continued on page 1280] 
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IN HIS PRESENCE 


Faith 


Invocation 


in Action 


Heavenly Father, give me the resolution 
and strength to embody in noble deeds 
that which I think upon. Suffer no motive 
awakened within me to perish because it is 
not linked to enterprise in the practical 
world where my life is spent. May I dare 
great deeds for Thee because Thou hast 
granted me the vision of great ideals. 


Scripture 


‘“‘ The things which ye both learned and re- 
ceived and heard and saw in me, these things do : 
and the God of peace shall be with you,” 
PHIL. 4: 9, 


MEDITATIONS 
1 — Vision and Deed 


The divorce of faith from practice, of vision 
from service, results in the destruction of both. 
There can be no helpful action tbat is not in- 
spired by high motive. The ideal inspires the 
practical, and the constant renewal of inspiration 
is the fundamental need of practical life. No 
less does the ideal need the practical. ‘‘ Where 
there isno vision the people perish ;’”’ but where 
there is no severe demand made by practical 
service the vision perishes also. The truth has 
been announced so often that it is almost a plati- 
tude ; it needs to be ‘proclaimed again and again, 
from the housetops and in the quiet hour of de- 
votion. ‘“ These things do,” must be written in 
flaming characters before our eyes lest we for- 
get. 


Il— The Gift of Personal Example 


Paul did not propose a code of abstract moral- 
ity and say, Now follow these general principles. 
He dared to display his own daily life and then 
say, Now live as I live. It was an audacious pro- 
posal. He did not indulge in apology. Test my 
life, he said, and all that I taught, all that you 
credited from my teaching, all that you heard 
about me, all that you saw me do — make the 
sum of all this the living example according to 
which you live the Christian life day by day. 
My soul, art thou ready to submit to such a test ? 
Wilt thou dare permit thy daily conduct, thy rep- 
utation, and all the reasonable deductions from 
thy life, to be made an example for other men to 
follow? God asks this of thee. Then walk thou 
on such holy ground this day as shall not disap- 
point Him. 


IIl— Peace Following Toil 


Live thy life fully, nobly and for God; then 
peace shall be His gift to thy soul. We seek 
peace in denial and resignation; it comes not 
thus. Peace is God’s gift to a soul that is doing 
His will with every muscle tense. The universe 
does not fret because its very nature is move- 
ment and power. Only the shallow stream com- 
plains. Give yourself to the activity of the 
Christian life in full vigor, and you will discover 
its beatitude of peace. The restless soul is not 
enough employed. The way into the Christian 
peace is not by the denial, but by the performance 
of the Christian tasks. 


Prayer 


Heavenly Father, I thank Thee for the 
power of example! The Great Example 
make Thou clear and beautiful to me this 
day, that I may follow Him. May Jesus 
lead me in the way of life. So may I be 
enabled to become an example to others ; 
thus may I dare to propose my own soul as 
an object of imitation to my brethren. 
Give me this day the opportunity to invest 
my life richly in service to Thee. Let me 
have strength for the day’s endeavor and 
then grant me hour by hour Thy peace'that 
passeth all definition. Then shall I praise 
Thee for the visions of my quiet hours and 
the toil of my busy day. 
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SYSTEMATIC RELIGION 


REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D. D. 


r I XHE Creator regulates His material 

| universe as by clock-work. Order 
is its first law. ‘* The sun knoweth his 
going down.’’ Even the erratic comets 
come back to us “‘ punctually on time.’’ 
God built this world as a system, and 
controls it by invariable laws. The 
best built people also order their daily 
lives by system. The patriarch of New 
England, Dr. Emmons, of Franklin, 
used to boast that he could get up at 
midnight and lay his hand on any arti- 
cle in his study or any book in his 
library. He constructed his system of 
theology in the same orderly fashion. 
Many a business man has been ruined 
by the lack of the much-derided “* red 
tape ’’ in his counting-room. 

Now, if merchants serve their cus- 
tomers, and housekeepers serve their 
families, in a methodical manner, we 
ought to serve God in the same man- 
ner, if we expect to attain to healthy 
piety. Our Christianity is not only a 
system of divine truth, but a system of 
rules for daily conduct. Drill makes 
the good scholar or the good soldier. 
Some may cry out against a methodical 
service of Christ, and say: “‘I have no 
faith in a machine piety ; I will pray 
when I am in the mood for it, and give 
just when and just as much as I am 
inclined to give.’”’ Is that so? Doyou 
expect that your children will obey you 
only when they have a mindto? Do 
you treat your wife kindly only when 
you happen to be in the mood for it? 
Do you never pay your debts except 
when it suits you? My friend, you are 
talking nonsense. There is really no 
antagonism between system and spon- 
taneity in the service of Christ. True 
love is always spontaneous in its act- 
ings, and yet it aims at “‘ patient con- 
tinuance in well-doing.’’ Love works 
by law. The canker at the core of too 
many professed Christians is that their 
religion is a spasmodic spurt, and not a 
continuous outflow. The intermittent 
zeal that gushes only during a revival 
season is apt to be as dry as summer 
dust when it is most needed. 

One of the first duties of a healthy 
piety is regular communion with God. 
Sudden emergencies demand sudden 
prayer for divine help ; sinking Peter 
must be quick — and short, too — or 
he will go to the bottom. But habitual 
religion the only sort really worth 
having — prays habitually. Daniel was 
one of the best developed Chris- 
tians in Bible history, and he ‘‘ kneeled 
upon his knees three times a day and 
prayed and gave thanks before his 
God.’’ He had his set times and a set 
place and a set posture ; look for Dan- 
iel, by the clock, at that window, and 
he ‘is there. We pastors know just 
where to find our Daniels and our Han- 
nahs on prayer-meeting nights. We 
are creatures of habit ; holiness is the 
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habit of doing God’s will. Systematic 
praying is no more a “slavery to 
form ”’ than three regular meals a day 
are for our bodies. To those who can- 
didly say, ‘‘I do not always feel like 
praying when the time comes,’’ we 
would reply, then pray until you feel 
like it. Few things demand prayer 
more than a prayerless frame of heart. 
It is a bad symptom when a child does 
not want to meet his father. Satan is 
a cunning scoundrel, and when he 
whispers to you about ‘‘ pharisaism ”’ 
and ‘‘ machine piety,’’ ete., he only 
aims to break up your regular inter- 
course with God. 

Every church must have its set times 
for public worship and its  prayer- 
meetings as much as a family for 
household worship, or a Christian for 
his private devotions. The pastor is 
expected to be there. But the obliga- 
tion is not one whit stronger than that 
of every member of the church who 
can possibly get to the service. Many 
a fall from grace has begun with a 
neglect of prayer-meeting. That screw 
got loose and dropped out ; the rest of 
the spiritual machinery was disarranged 
by it, and soon went to pieces. I have 
observed carefully the history of many 
converts ; those who serve Christ by 
clockwork become the reliable and use- 
ful church members ; the unsystematic 
ones never grow. ‘‘ What is the mat- 
ter with your watch ?’”’ said a godly 
watchmaker to a young man who had 
drifted off from church services. ‘* It 
loses time.’’ The good man looked at 
him significantly, and said: ‘‘ Have 
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not you lost time lately?’ To be ou: 
of time in religious duties means to | 
out of touch with Jesus Christ. If 
continues, it means decay of piety, 
which may end in eternal death. 
Systematic worship and systemat 
living will prompt to systematic givin; 
Spontaneity and system need not fal! 
out; each may help the other. The 
most regular givers are commonly the 
most cheerful givers; and for the ver, 
good reason that they give from prin- 
ciple. The most valuable contributors 
in our churches are not those who con- 
tribute under the spur of an eloquent 
appeal for missions or some other good 
object. They know before they come 
to God’s house about what their stew- 
ardship demands, and they have writ- 
ten their checks at the direction of con- 
science and not under the impulse of 
pulpit eloquence. 
One great secret of the growth 
of Wesleyan Methodism was its 
methodical system of money-rais- 
ing. Romanism understands system- 
atic giving. We Presbyterians are 
beginning to find it out. Paul did 
not come down one iota when in the 
next sentence after the sublime doc- 
trine of the Resurrection, he enjoins 
the duty of ‘‘ laying by in store on the 
first day of the week as God hath 
prospered us.’ A consecrated heart 
means a consecrated purse; the same 
pulse should beat in both, and both 
regularly. The Lord Jesus will never 
gain control of this world until He gets 
full control of the purses of His people. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Misleaders --- [V 


Mrs. Mary Baker G. Eddy 


REV. DANIEL 


on this wise: During my pas- 
torate at St. Paul’s Church, Lynn (1875- 
’78), I one day passed a house having this 
strange sign in large letters extending 
across the whole front ‘* CHRISTIAN 
ScIENCE.’’ While I was standing in 
wonder, I asked a passing stranger its 
significance. He replied: ‘‘Do you see 
that ‘shingle’ on the corner of the house 
bearing the name, ‘ Mrs. Glover?’ Well, 
I have not investigated her claims, but I 
am told that if you adopt her system of 
healing, you can get around dying.’’ The 
only time that I ever met this lady was 
on the platform of Trer »nt Temple at 
one of Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures. 
While sitting there for the purpose of 
offering prayer, a rather’ small-sized 
woman came and occupied a chair beside 
me. I soon learned her name and errand ; 
for Mr. Cook immediately arose and said 
that the friends of Mrs. Eddy had de- 
manded that she should be permitted to 
correct some alleged misrepresentations 
of her system made by Dr. A. J. Gordon 
at a previous lecture, and the lecture 
committee had allowed her ten minutes. 
I was not able to make head or tail out of 


\I° first knowledge of Eddyism was 
— 
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her defence of her philosophy, although, 
as president of Syracuse University, | 
had been considered competent to teach 
Sir William Hamilton’s ‘‘ Metaphysics,”’ 
Wayland’s ‘‘ Moral Science,’’ and Butler's 
‘‘Analogy.’’ However, there was one 
short sentence that I understood, and for 
this reason remembered: ‘‘ Dr. Gordon’s 
objection to my system that it is pantheis- 
tic, and that I deny the personality of 
God, I could better answer if I had ever 
seen a person.’’ By this utterance she 
betrayed herself. Nothing could have 
been more unfortunate for her cause ; for 
the denial of the personality of man is 
made only by those who deny the person- 
ality of God, of which it is the necessary 
logical sequence ; for, if man created in 
the likeness and image of God is imper 
sonal, it follows that He is also imper 
sonal. The Creator cannot impart to the 
creature any attribute not in Himsel!. 
The effect cannot possess anything not 
contained in the cause. Dr. Gordon’s o!'- 
jection still stands. But we have more 
than an inference in proof of this poini, 
for, says Mrs. Eddy: ‘‘ What is God’ 
Jehovah is not a person. God is pri’- 
ciple ’’ (Edition of 1881, p. 169). ‘‘ Truth 
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; God’’ (Edition 1898, p. 188). Eddyism 
s pantheism, a Greek compound term, the 
English of which is all-God-ism —- every- 
thing is a part of God. He is a unit, 
neluding what Mrs. Eddy styles ‘‘ The 
\ll.’’ Man is a vulgar fraction of God 
ind partakes of His character; I do not 
say moral character, for pantheism de- 
stroys all ethical distinctions, identifying 
right with wrong, guilt with innocence. 
[he character of Abraham Lincoln, who 
lifted millions from slavery into freedom, 
is one with that of Wilkes Booth, who 
assassinated him. Both were scraps of 
God, who cannot punish that great crime, 
for that would be punishing Himself. 
Hence the political convivialist in New 
Orleans was justified in the toast that he 
drank only a few years ago : 


“ Here’s health to the man who pulled the 
trigger 
That shot the man that freed the nigger.” 


Sin, according to Eddyism, if we rightly 
understand this cult, is ‘‘ an illusion 
of mortal mind.’’ If she can dispel 
this illusion in the minds of all sinners, she 
will do what the Lamb of God came to do 

‘*take away the sin of the world.”’ 
This explains one of the inscriptions on 
the walls of her first church edifice : 
‘‘ Christian Science conquers sin, sickness 
and death.’’ Surely, this is a method of 
making the Cross of Christ of none effect, 
of which St. Paul never dreamed, unless 
he was familiar with that Hindu philoso- 
phy which the Pundita Ramabai says she 
exchanged for Christ, the fundamental 
axiom of which is : ‘‘ Brahm alone exists ; 
all else is an illusion.’’ This is a pleasing 
illusion in the case of the sinner, who dis- 
likes repentance and the self-denial re- 
quired by Jesus Christ. A reporter re- 
cently overheard in a Boston street-car the 
following dialogue : ‘‘ I don’t see you as 
often as I used to in the Christian Science 
testimony meetings.’’ To this came the 
reply : ‘‘I don’t go as much as I did, be- 
cause I don’t want to be so darned hap- 
py!’’ A pleasing lie can make a man 
happy as long as he believes it is true. In 
listening to asermon of Rev. M. J. Sav- 
age, on ‘‘ How to Die,’’ I saw men lean 
forward in their pews with open mouths, 
as if drinking in that fabled nectar which 
conferred immortal youth, beauty and 
strength, when told by this professed 
watchman on the wall, ‘‘ All is well in the 
next world. As there was somebody 
kindly to care for us when we came into 
this world, there are tender ministries 
awaiting us all when we go into the realm 
of the dead.’’ ‘‘ Hell is afiction ; the fear 
of future punishment is an old Jewish su- 
perstition of the early dark ages.’’ These 
men acted as if it were difficult to refrain 
from clapping their hands to express their 
delight. 

The logical consequence of pantheism — 
the confounding of God with Nature — is 
to ignore, if not deny, the personality 
alike of God and man, creation and the 
true liberty of the will; to subvert the 
very foundation of all moral government ; 
to eradicate a consciousness of sin; to an- 
nihilate the motive to repentance ; and to 
turn man into a cheerful, yea, jovial self- 
idolater. Said a distinguished pantheist : 
‘* When I wish to worship God I go to the 
looking-glass, make a bow, and say ‘ good- 
morning ’ to myself.’’ Dr. Van Allen was 
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right when he represented the great 
asseml-ly in their new two-million-dollar 
pantheistic temple on their knees to wor- 
ship a god which includes ‘‘ themselves! ’’ 

Another characteristic of the pantheists 
is their entire lack of sympathy with the 
poor and the wretched. Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson was a pantheist saying: ‘‘I am 
part or particle of God.’’ On principle he 
was no philanthropist, but a disapprover of 
acts of charity. He accounted the plea 
for the freedom of the slave as ‘‘dog- 
cheap eloquence.’’ He counted a man no 
more sacred than a mouse. He kept as 
far from slumdom as do the Eddyite pan- 
theists of our day. Why should a man be 
more sacred than a mouse, if neither is a 
person and both are parts of God? More- 
over, I aver that no pantheist can be truly 
pious, for piety can exist only where there 
is a mutual interchange of love, and this is 
impossible save between persons. Nor is 
there any ground in this fatalistic system 
for holiness in God, or for holiness or sin 
in finite beings. ’ 

Are my readers desiring to know the 


Difference between a Theist and a Pan- 
theist ? 


The theist teaches that God was perfect 
and complete in Himself before any trace 
of a world appears; but pantheism re- 
quires a universe for God’s perfect being. 
Believing this to be the tap-root of Eddy- 
ism, I have deemed that I was doing the 
Christian public a better service by expos- 
ing this error than I should by a sketch of 
the life of its modern American foun- 
dress. For pantheism is so near to athe- 
ism that it is difficult to distinguish the 
difference. One philosopher has said that 
‘‘nantheism is the ghost of atheism sit- 
ting crowned upon its grave.’’ The dis- 
astrous moral effects of this erroneous 
conception of God may not be very clearly 
seen in the first generation of its Amer- 
ican advocates, by reason of the continued 
iufluence of habits formed under the true 
view revealed in the Holy Scriptures ; 
just as the train of cars after the engine 
has been shunted will continue to run 
awhile because of its acquired momen- 
tum. Let us see how this conception of 
God has affected the character of Mrs. 
Eddy, who, in 1901, said: ‘‘I should blush 
to write of ‘Science and Health, with Key 
to the Scriptures,’ as I have, were it 
of human origin, and 1}, apart from 
God, its author; but as I was only a 
scribe echoing the harmonies of heaven in 
divine metaphysics, I cannot be supermod- 
est of the Christian Science text-book.’’ 
If the adjective ‘‘Christian’’ is rightly 
applied, it is because the book and its 
‘‘seribe’’ are in harmony with Christ, 
the Revealer of God, who is love, a qual- 
ity always evinced by self-denial and self- 
sacrifice. True Christians are so eager to 
diffuse the Holy Scriptures, God’s mes- 
sage committed to them, that they con- 
tribute to cheapen its publication, so that 
the New Testament can be bought for an 
English penny and the Bible for three 
pence. But God’s last message of mercy 
and healing to the world is copyrighted by 
the inspired scribe and sold at $3 a copy 
bound in cloth, the cheapest edition, at a 
profit to said scribe of $2.50, or 500 per 
cent. and upward according to the bind- 
ing. It is estimated that 300,000 copies of 
the Eddyite bible have been sold, ensuring 
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$750,000 to the pocket of this woman. 
This is her decree: ‘‘ It shall be the duty 
of all Christian Scientists to circulate and 
to sell as many of these books as they 
can. If a member of the First Church 
of Christ, Scientist, shall fail to obey this 
injunction, it will render him liable to lose 
his membership in this church.’’ Surely 
love evidenced by sacrifice does not yet 
appear. But it may appear in her mode 
of training teachers of this new cult. 
In 1881 Mrs. Eddy established the ‘‘ Mas- 
sachusetts Metaphysical College for 
training Christian Science healers.’’ The 
program for 1885 is that ‘‘ the course in- 
cludes twelve lessons, six the first week. 
The term continues about three weeks. 
Tuition, $300. Tuition for all strictly in 
advance.’’ Instead of C. O. D. it was 
C. B. D. (cash before delivery). The les- 
sons were subsequently reduced to seven 
at the same price. No free scholarships, 
no taking of the notes of hand of impe- 
cunious pupils eager to fly with the glad 
evangel to the relief of suffering mil- 
lions. ‘‘* During seven years,’’ says Mrs. 
Eddy, ‘‘ some 4,000 students were taught 
by me in this college.’’ 4,000x 300 = 
$1,200,000. In a later book she says: 
‘When God impelled me to set a price on 
Christian Science mind-healing, I could 
think of no financial equivalent for the 
impartation of a knowledge of that di- 
vine power which heals ; but I was led to 
name three hundred dollars as the price of 
each pupil in one course of lessons at my 
college — a startling sum for tuition last- 
ing barely three weeks. This amount 
greatly troubled me. I shrank from ask- 
ing it, but was finally led by a strange 
Providence to accept this fee. God has 
since shown me in multitudinous ways the 
wisdom of this decision.’’ 

We read in ancient history of another 
Healer who claimed that His system came 
from heaven by revelation. It is remark- 
able that He cured all kinds of diseases, 
acute and chronic alike — the blind, the 
deaf and dumb, cripples, lepers — never 
failing in a single case. He also used no 
medicines. It, too, was a mind cure, heal- 
ing soul and body. He healed multitudes, 
going from city to city, paying His own 
traveling expenses, and never charged a 
cent in any case. He also established a 
college of healing, and gave His pupils a 
three years’ course of daily, lectures 
amounting to more than a thousand, and 
never took a tuition fee ; and He taught 
these healers to practice gratuitously, 
saying : ‘‘ Freely ye have received, freely 
give.’’ This lofty self-abnegation, this 
pure philanthropy, this disinterested love 
for the worthy and unworthy alike, proves 
beyond a doubt that His system of healing 
was not an exhalation from the earth. It 
must have been sky-born. What sacrilege 
to rank Christian Science, falsely so called, 
with the heaven-descended Gospel! And 
what blasphemy to regard for a moment 
the founders of the two systems as equally 
worthy of our gratitude and veneration ! 


Let us examine the internal evidence 
that 
God Wrote “Science and Health ” 


through Mrs. Eddy. Bishop Butler in his 
Analogy says that ‘‘ reason is the only fac- 
ulty we have wherewith to judge concern- 
ing anything, even Revelation itself, and 
that it is clear that either immoralities or 








——— 
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contradictions would prove a supposed rev- 
elation false.’’ We find in Mrs. Eddy’s 


book the following contradictions of com- 
mon sense: ‘‘The blood, heart, lungs, 
brain, ete, have nothing to do with life ;’’ 
‘The condition of the stomach, bowels, 
food, clothing, etc., is of no serious import 
to your child;’’ ‘‘The daily ablutions of 
an infant are no more natural or necessary 
than would be the process of taking a fish 
out of the water every day and covering 
it with dirt, in order to make it thrive 
more vigorously thereafter in its native 
element.’’ 


opyrighted by Mrs. 
Eddy in 1894, there is a cut of her devising 


In another book, 
entitled, ‘‘ Christian Unity.’’ A woman is 
standing having in one hand a shield in- 
scribed ‘‘Christian Science ;’’ her other 
hand is in the hand of Jesus seated ona 
stone, each figure having a halo about its 
head symbolical of divinity. On the oppo- 
site page is a sentence in the form of a 


poetic couplet : 


‘As in blessed Palestine’s hour, so in our age 
’Tis the same hand unfolds His power and 


writes the page.” 


This sounds very much like Mother Ann 
Lee’s claim to be the incarnation of God’s 
wisdom as Jesus was the manifestation of 
His power. The resemblance is very strik- 
ing, for Mrs. Eddy speaks of Jesus as 
‘*the masculine representative of the spir- 
itual idea,’’ and that ‘‘ the impersonation 
of the spiritual idea had a brief history in 
the earthly life of our Master; but of His 
kingdom there shall be noend, for Christ’s, 
God’s idea, will eventually rule all nations 
and peoples, imperatively, absolutely, 
finally with Divine Science,’’ 7. e., 
Christian Science, as the phrases are in- 
terchangeable with her. She proceeds to 
say: ‘‘This immaculate idea, represented 
first by man and last by woman, will bap- 
tize with fire,’’ etc. 

Her equality with Jesus is implied in the 
absolute power she exercises as head of 
all the churches of this sect to excommu- 
nicate forever without assigned cause any 
of the members, and to remove from 
office any reader, for she allows no one to 
preach, but only to read in the public serv- 
ices the sermons she has prepared. The 
just exercise of such power implies omnis- 
cience and infallibility — in fact, divinity. 
She thus cheapens the miracles of the Son 
of God: ‘‘ Jesus demonstrated over all 
the beliefs of this false sense of life, even 
over the belief of death, the last enemy to 
be overcome.’’ This implies that Lazarus 
was not really dead. There was only a 
widely prevailing false sense that he was 
dead, which erroneous belief Jesus dis- 
pelled by demonstrating over it. 

Having no personal acquaintance with 
Mrs. Eddy, I have nothing to say about 
her moral character as evinced by her con- 
duct. But a member of the Boston Bar, 
Hon. Frederick W. Peabody, having had 
occasion in the exercise of his profession 
to inquire into her history, has published a 
pamphlet of 53 pages very damaging to 
her reputation, with a challenge to her and 
her bureau of salaried legal defenders to 
inflict ‘‘ the law’s severest penalty ’’ on 
him for libel ‘‘ if his statements are not 
true.’” This wasin 1901. No attempt at 
disproof has ever been made. This pam- 
phlet can be had for 15 cents at No. 2 Kil- 
by St., Boston. I wish to vouch for the 
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truthfulness of Dr. Alvin M. Cushing, my 
family physician in Lynn, whose testimony 
is found on pp. 11-13, and I call special at- 
tention to Mrs. Eddy’s conduct in Stough- 
ton when requested by her boarding mis- 
tress to leave her house (pp. 26, 27), and 
her treatment of Mr. Daniel H. Spofford, 
a healer whom she greatly disliked (p. 48). 
A word about 


Terminology. 


sé 


I have used the terms, 
‘* Eddyite, ’’ 
but for better reasons. There is no re- 
proach to a disciple to be callec by the 
name of his teacher, as Wesleyan, Lu- 
theran, Calvinist, Armihian, Mohammedan, 
Confucian, Christian. The public should 
sternly rebuke the assumption of a generic 
term and its application to a specific thing. 
A small sect in our country callsitself the 
**Christian Church.’’ This produces great 
confusion, which some remedy by pro- 
nouncing it with a long i, Christ-yan. 
How great would be the perplexity, if a 
little group of writers should entirely drop 
the word ‘‘horse,’’ and always speak of it 
as the ‘‘ quadruped,’’ applying to a species 
the name of a genus. This is what Mrs. 
Eddy has done by taking two generic terms 
for her specific cult. This not only produces 
confusion, but also impoverishment of the 
language. The concise phrase, ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Science,’’ can now no longer be used to 
designate classified knowledge as pos- 
sessed by Christian people, but some awk- 
ward circumlocution must be used. Hence 
all who would preserve the purity and rich- 
ness of the king’s English should resist this 
abuse of our mother tongue by refusing to 
use the misappropriated name of this cult, 
which is more than anything else the 
secret of its influence. Weak people are 
often swayed by the enchantment of fine- 
sounding term names applied to some 
cheap, adulterated thing. 


Milton, Mass. 


Eddyism’’ and 
not by the way of reproach, 


CURRENT COMMENT 


It is not worth while for ministers to 
preach or for the people to hear of a fore- 
shortened, minified Jesus. The only Christ 
that is worth preaching is a magnified 
Christ. The idea of ‘‘ the leadership of 
Jesus ’’ is a good idea so far as it goes; 
but the question will come, and must be 
answered : What kind of Jesus, and whith- 
er and how will He lead? The race needs, 
and, thank God! may have, the leadership 
not simply of a prophet, or of a kind of 
Hebraized Buddha, but of the living Son 
of God. Nothing can be better than that, 
nothing less than that will do. 


* * 


A small country church is a microcosm 

a little world in itself. Almost all types 

at any rate all the bucolic styles — are 
represented in its membership, and from 
its ranks are all the while departing lusty 
young people, to dare the cities’ tempta- 
tions and to win the prizes which go to the 
tribunes and leaders who contend with the 
problems of the marts and the forums. 
The country pastor has a city audience — 
which is yet in the future. Indirectly he 
is a metropolitan, and by proxy a preach- 
er to the masses. If he does not himself 
rub elbows with the city throngs, he is 
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touching the men who are to lead or sw 
or govern those multitudes in the comi: 
years. It is a great mission to he 
preacher and perhaps as great a ¢ 
and opportunity to preach in the suburb 
and the rural parts as in city precincts. 


* * 


A number of persons were killed ou 
right and many were injured as the res 
of the wrecking of a Rock Island pass« 
ger train three miles from Dover, Ok] 
homa, last month, on a high bridge th 
spans the Cimarron River. The tr: 
plunged into the stream, which is flank: 
by treacherous quicksands, the locomotiv: 
disappearing almost immediately. Th: 
accident was due to driftwood, which 
piled against the bridge and swerved it 
out of line. When the train, which was 
running at high speed, struck the bridge 
the structure collapsed. Many a bridge of 
high religious profession, not to say pre- 
tension, collapses finally because the drift- 
wood of worldly trifles, the flotsam and 
jetsam gathered and thrown up by the 
currents of a selfish sociality, are allowed 
to pile up against it, pushing it out of 
plumb, and overweighting it with sin. 


7 * 

The late Prince Bismarck did not believe 
in the ‘‘ dead line ’’’ for anybody, as was 
evidenced by his remark to Carl Schurz, 
when, during an interview, he asked Mr. 
Schurz his age, and was told that he was 
nearing his seventieth birthday. ‘“‘ Let 
me tell you, General Schurz,’’ said Bis- 
marck, quickly, ‘‘ that the first seventy 
are the most important years of one’s 
life.’’ All the years of the life of a good 
man, so long as he has any faculties left, 
should be important for clean and effect- 
ive living and constructive action. An old 
man is not necessarily obsolete ; for while 
some faculties may lapse and fail in the 
course of the years, the best powers, those 
of the inward man, are renewed day by 
day. 


Professor C. T. Winchester, writing in 
the Methodist Review for September on 
Arthur Hugh Clough, who is described as 
a big, broad-shouldered, soft-hearted, ut- 
terly unselfish fellow, says that no man of 
his generation loved truth more intensely 
than Clough did, but ‘‘ precisely because 
he loved it so much he was always fearfu! 
that in his eagerness he might over- 
hastily accept something as true that was 
not true. He knew that there is rest and 
acertain stability given to the mind by 
accepting steadily anything, and he was 
apprehensive of a temptation to believ: 
merely from this motive. It seemed 
him fatally easy to substitute a languid 
assent for a living faith, and thus to slid 
into a religion which is mere use and wont, 
and that that was the most fatal treache: 
to the soul.’’ Religion, pure and unde- 
filed, demands absolute sincerity in its 
devotees. Not the Spencer type, whi 
remains weakly paralyzed by its agnost!- 
cism, but the Clough kind, which, fearf' 
to believe too readily, is yet eager t 
believe all it can; and, while testing a!! 
doctrines, brings all doctrines to the test 
ing. Such a type argues the possession of 
a practical wisdom, which is always wil!- 
ing to know more, while firmly holding 0» 
to what it knows already. 
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THE MAINE ELECTION 
REV. FRED A. LEITCH. 


yEADERS of the HERALD have 
\ doubtedly been interested in the re- 
election in Maine. Undoubtedly 
ch dust and noise is in the air at this 
that is simply hot-air. 
partisan press, the liquor interests, 
opponents of the prohibitory law, read 
i shout but one thing — resubmission. 
intelligent, conscientious 
tizens that are not interested in party 
1ibboleths and the spoils of office, but in 
those principles of 
vernment that represent law and order 
nd decency without alignment to party, 
ad another. 

The main issue with representatives of 
his class (and they are in the majority) 
was the vindication of Governor Cobb and 
1is stanch and patriotic position on the pro- 
hibitory law and its enforcement. The 
said, in his Deering speech : 
‘The issue must not be confounded, how- 
ver, and while our opponents call it the 
Sturgis Law, yet as a matter of fact it is 
the principle of enforced prohibition that 
s on trial, and every thinking, fair-minded 
man knows this to be the truth.’’ Further- 
more we read: ‘‘I am opposed to local 
option and license, but better that than 
nullifieation.’’ Could any issue be plainer, 
could any Governor take a firmer stand on 
this great moral issue? Now what do the 
returns of the election mean in the face of 
these facts? One thing. 


un- 


pee 


and much 


ie masses of 


maintenance of 


(Governor 


Gettysburg of Rum and Nullification 


The guns of rum and resubmission, 
under the captious leadership of the Davis 
Democracy, were trained upon the ranks 
of constitutional prohibitionists and im- 
partial enforcement of law. The standard 
of resubmission and the saloon was flung 
to the breeze. Recruits were drawn from 
the ranks of lovers of spirits ardent, anti- 
prohibitionists, and avowed antagonists 
to Republican ring-rule. These were 
formed into companies and battalions, and 
were officered and generaled to give battle 
to the finish. The cannon of Republican 
misrule, the grape-shot of alleged graft, 
the canister of lobbied franchise, the gat- 
ling guns of breweried interests, the 
shells of silver bullion, together with the 
infantry of thirsty throats and the cavalry 
of open saloons, were turned upon the reg- 
ments of prohibition, the battalions of 
enforcement, the companies of no saloons. 
lhe battlefield covered a State; it raged 
from Portsmouth to Eastport, from Fort 
Kent to Parmachene. What armies! 
What skirmishes! Then what a battle, 

nd what a victory! The Davis Democ- 

icy was routed and defeated — another 

‘ettysburg for a hybrid democracy ; 

nother Waterloo for the rum interests in 
Maine! The beginning and end of nullifi- 

tion! True, some minor positions were 
st and some positions captured, but the 
fortification stood impregnable, and the 

id battle-flag remained on the ramparts. 
Prohibition and righteouness, enforcement 
ind decency, vindicated their moral and 
intellectual supremacy at the ballot-box 
ver the forces arrayed against them, and 
von out. Other engagements with the 
enemy may follow, when it will be again 
lemonstrated that the cause of right and 
prohibition will triumph, and Maine, the 
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rock-ribbed Pine Tree State of the Union, 
will give a good account of herself to God 
and the world. 


TROY CONFERENCE LETTER 
“ MOHAWK.” 


r¥NXHE territory of Troy Conference in- 

i cludes the western the 
Green Mountains, a corner of the Berk- 
shires, and a considerable portion of the 
Adirondack region. This, of course, means 


slope of 


that vast numbers of strangers sojourn 
among us. during the summer, many of 
them helpful to our churches, others of 
them apparently not aware that such a 
thing as achurch exists anywhere within 
our borders — or anywhere else. 

But our guests, helpful and the other 
kind, have departed, and our own people 
are in some places vigorously planning for 
church work for the fall and winter. The 
two camp-meetings held within our domain 

one at Spring Grove, Vt’, and the other 
at Riverside, N. Y.— were seasons of 
great profit, and will doubtless result in 
helping many churches and pastors in 
revival effort. A camp-meeting wisely 
conducted and free from religious extrav- 
agances and fanatical specialties must be 
a means of inspiration to both preachers 
and laymen. ‘Phe usefulness of this kind 
of a camp-meeting has not been outlived. 
At the Riverside meeting daily conferences 
were held for the benefit of the preachers, 
and were marked by plainness of speech, 
earnestness of purpose, and a very pro- 
nounced spirit of brotherliness. Ministe- 
rial faults were plainly pointed out and 
ministerial ideals faithfully exalted. 


* * 


We are enjoying a good degree of pros- 
perity in the temporalities of church life. 
Our church at Esperance has been thor- 
oughly overhauled and beautified at an out- 
lay of $3,200. We suspect that the pastor, 
Rev. C. E. Green, has had something to 
do with the successful consummation of 
this work. Debts have been or are being 
paid at Central Bridge, Middle Grove and 
Long Lake, and no doubt in other places 
of which ‘‘ Mohawk’’ has not been 
informed. New  parsonages are being 
built at Northampton and Rexford Flats. 
The society at Green Island, led by 
its far-sighted pastor, Rev. L. A. Bard, 
and its heroic and loyal official board, has 
purchased a site for anew edifice. The 
old church will doubtless be used for some 
time to come, but the plans for a new 
building in a more desirable location com- 
mend themselves most favorably to all 
who are familiar with the situation. At 
Bennington, Vt., long-needed improve- 
ments are under way, and Pastor Rowley 
and his people are grateful and happy. 


* * 


There are some signs of spiritual prog- 
ress among us. Grafton, one of the moun- 
tain charges of Troy District, and Pawling 
Ave., Troy, have witnessed a goodly num- 
ber of conversions. In other places, like 
St. James, Cohoes, fall evangelistic cam- 
paigns are being planned and carried for- 
ward. Our preachers are getting the con- 
viction that almost any church can have a 
revival when the pastor makes up his mind 
and heart that one must be had, and when 
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a passion to see something accomplished 
possesses the life of even a few homes of 
the congregation. A good place to light 
revival fires is in the pastor’s study, or at 
the family altar of 
Sunday-school superintendent, steward, or 
church trustee. A little more evangelistic 
zeal in some district parsonages might be 
found helpful to this worthy cause. 


some class -leader, 


* * 


A great amount of hard and faithful 
work is being done by many of our men on 
rural charges. We pastors 
who have the care of from four to six con- 
gregations. Will not some of our finan- 
cially prosperous laymen make it possible 
for the presiding elders to encourage these 
modern circuit-riders by providing for 
their more generous financial support ? 
The country church must not be allowed to 
become extinct. Its lack of material re- 
sources must be supplied. The salvation 
of the rural church is to be found in a re- 
turnof a modified form of the circuit sys- 
tem, and this means that better salaries 
for the preachers are a necessity. Some 
laymen are helping quietly in this way. 
Will not a host of others follow their wor- 
thy example ? 


know some 


* * 


Of course the question, ‘‘ What 
become of the Epworth League? ”’ trou- 
bles us over this way. The pastor of one 
of our largest and most active churches 
told ‘‘ Mohawk ”’ the other day that this 
matter was causing him a great deal of 
anxiety. Possibly some of our coming 
Epworth League conventions and preach- 
ers’ meetings will throw some light on 
this dark problem. It is a dark problem 
in spite of the good counsel and good cheer 
that come to us from headquarters. 


is to 


* * 


The church at Glens Falls, our entire 
Conference, and Methodism at large have 
sustained a distinct loss in the death of 
the princely layman, William MacEchron. 
It was largely through his generosity and 
enterprise that the splendid new church 
at Glens Falls, now nearly ready for occu- 
pancy, was made possible. Rev. James 
H. Brown, one of our most highly re- 
spected senior ministers, passed away at 
his Round Lake home, Friday evening, 
Sept. 14. At the time of his death he was 
not in the pastorate, but he will be greatly 
missed by a large circle of friends. The 
ranks of the pastorate have been depleted 
recently by the deaths of Rev. James Van 
Arnam and Rev. G. W. Browne, both use- 
ful and able men. 


* * 


The other day ‘‘ Mohawk’’ had the 
privilege of looking in for a few minutes 
upon the New York State Republican 
Convention, in session at Saratoga. It 
was a large and, to all appearances, very 
respectable body of men. Of course, the 
voters of the State will render their ver- 
dict concerning the work of the conven- 
tion at the November election. 

But why would Saratoga not be the 
ideal place for the next session of the 
General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church? Saratoga would mean 
a saving of money for the church at large 
and a great saving of time for the dele- 
gates and all others in attendance. 
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THE FAMILY DEPARTMENT 


The Pathway of Pain 


KATE UPSON CLARK, in Harper’s Bazar. 


I have trodden the pathway of pain, where | 
hoped I might never go; 

I have felt the pitiless winds that over its bar- 
rens blow ; 

I have drunk of the bitter brooks that along its 
borders flow. 


I had seen the crowds press down that narrow 
and stony path 

Some led by the Angel of Sorrow and some by 
the Angel of Wrath 

But each with the faltering footstep that ever 
the wretched hath. 


Their eyes were wild and tearful; their cheeks 
were sodden gray ; 

And as they stumbled onward, they moaned the 
livelong day ; 

And I said: ‘“O God, preserve me from walking 
that doleful way !”’ 


When the Angel of Sorrow calmly bade me to 
follow him, 

I shuddered and cried, “I cannot!” 
very sight grew dim; 

But I had to rise and follow, though I shook in 
every limb. 


and my 


At last my eyes are opened. I see a golden 
light, 

Which shows me far-off, starry worlds, before as 
black as night; 

That dark and dismal pathway hath suddenly 
grown bright. 

And I own a million brothers — a million sisters 
dear, 

And I love them all witha pity which brings the 
farthest near 

A love which thrills my being, as heaven had en- 
tered here. 


For I see that when you have trodden the thorny 
path of pain, 

This selfish world is never the same chill place 
again, 

Henceforth you love the sorrowing with ardent 
might and main. 


And songs of consolation breathe sweet from 
pole to pole; 

And the cheat of the outer varnish like a shell 
off all doth roll ; 

And you stand with your fellow mourners, quiv- 
ering soul to soul. 


Then fear not, anxious mortal! When you tread 


the path of pain 


God links you with your comrades there, in a 
new, resplendent chain ; 
And for every pang you suffer, He pays you back 


again. 


RIPENING TIME 


A 7 0 true lover of October will agree 
N for a moment with the poet that its 
days are ‘‘ melancholy days,’’ not even if 
the word be carefully defined in the spirit 
of Shakespeare’s ‘‘O sweetest melan- 
choly !’’ Meditative, if you will, but 
never sorrowful, the ripening time com- 
pletes the summer’s tasks and makes the 
wood and field ready for the coming of 
the winter and another spring. 

There was a college preacher once, now 
gone to his reward, who had a favorite 
sermon on the text, ‘‘ We all do fade as a 
leaf.’’ Once in four years at least, to the 
amusement of the irreverent student gen- 
erations, with the coming of October and 
his turn in the pulpit, text and sermon 
were brought forth to the coloring of a 
melancholy hour. All the pathos of 
human loss and foreboding, the instability 
of possessions, friendships, joys, rolled 
through his periods. The preacher spoke 
out of his own experience of sorrow and 
unfulfilled endeavor, and he awed us for 
a little into sympathy with his mood. 
Then what a relief it was, after the hymn 
was sung, to come out to the cheerful 
crimson of the maples and purples of the 
oaks. They, at least, were not depressed 
or sorrowful in ripening time. And why 
should the children of a King be grieved 
because another stage of the year or of 
experience of life had come? 

Were our faith deep-grounded in the 
experience of the life with God — were 
our imagination at the service of our 
hopes and not our griefs — the ripening 
time of the year or the autumn of our 


lives would be as full of color as the Octo- 
ber hills and fields. Even if we used our 
faith in Christ to interpret the law of the 
world that progress is from type to type 
and age to age, we could not sorrow over- 
much. Can it be grief that mortality 
must give place to immortality? That 
we, with our work done and our experi- 
ence ripened, must give room to other 
lives, which in our place shall do their 
work and ripen in a similar experience ? 
The larger view is the cheerful and not 
merely the consoling view. Do we really 
wish the world to stand still that our life 
may be — petrified ? Would we keep Sep- 
tember always, and never let the earth 
renew its youth in May? If we have 
been cherishing these thoughts of narrow 
selfishness, let us take down from the 
shelves our Swift, and go with Gulliver to 
the land where certain men and women 
had the miserable fate of never passing 
off the stage, but hung forever like 
frosted apples on the bough. 

It was a little child’s imagination that 
the real reason why the maple leaves put 
on so glad a crimson in October was that 
they were thinking of the leaf-buds nested 
on the bough beneath their stems. Are 
we so selfish that we cannot think of 
younger lives? And have we forgotten 
our own immortality with Christ? Is 
there no joy in work accomplished, and 
experiences garnered in, and memories of 
the happy years and eternal friendships 
safe in our Father’s care? Why should 
the children of a King be miserable as 
their trial days — their school days 
draw to an end? 

These are not melancholy, they are 
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meditative days. The earth has ripened 
her leaf-harvest, the resting time has 
come. Real sorrow there is none, only 
rich food for thought and a beauty that to 
our halting sense is little less than infi- 
nite. It were well if we could find unhur- 
ried hours to gain a little portion of the 
overflowing joy. For October’s lavish 
show in its very overwhelming wealth of 
beauty may be the greatest hindrance to 
our gain and joy. If there were but a 
single flaming crimson maple in every 
county, men would go on pilgrimage to 
see it. A corner of the field will give 
more wonders than we can study in a day. 
But everywhere the true child of the 
kingdom will see his Father’s ripening 
purpose and rejoice that another stage of 
his experience of love and joy is reached. 
— Congregationalist. 


THE FEATHERED MESSENGER 


ADELBERT F. CALDWELL. 


T was a warm, sultry day, and the 
faint breeze from the hillside blew 
itself completely out of breath before 
it reached the open window of the lit- 
tle, low-posted white house, the home 
of Martha Jackson, as it had been the 
home of her father, Deacon Jackson, 
before her. 

Outside, in a precise row on the 
piazza, sparkling in the hot sunshine, 
stood a number of milk pans, which 
had been washed and scoured, that 
morning, long before the dew had dis- 
appeared from the old-fashioned flower- 
beds bordering the walk. 

“IT don’t know how I’m going to 
stand it, if this heat continues much 
longer,’’ and the tall, angular woman, 
standing before the open oven door, 
slowly wiped her flushed forehead with 
the corner of her checked gingham 
apron. 

‘It’s been four days now of steady 
heat. Three’s usually the rule, and 
then there’s a let-up. But nothing 
nowadays’’— “‘trying’’ the delicate- 
ly brown loaves of bread in the oven in 
front of her with a straw from the new 
broom — ‘‘seems to be as it used to 
when I wasagirl. Everything is bent 
on change, and I might as well make up 
my mind to the fact, now’s any time.” 

With an unmistakable sigh, she part- 
ly closed the oven door. ‘‘I’ll leave 
them in a few minutes longer. The 
loaf in the round pan isn’t quite ready 
to take out, and it won’t hurt the 
others to bake a trifle longer, so long’s 
the crust don’t get too brown.”’ 

A few minutes later, the four loaves 
of ‘‘raised’’ bread were deftly re- 
moved from their tins, and left to coo! 
on the wide cake-board in the darkened 
pantry. 

‘*Never had better luck,’’ declared 
Mrs. Jackson, to herself, as the delicious 
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odor filled the room, ‘It’s a batch of 
cood bread. Some folks can tell when 
it’s a success by the way it browns; I 
always know by the smell,’’ and Mrs. 
Jackson gathered up the empty tins 
and earried them out to the wooden 
sink, 

As she picked up the dipper for some 
hot water, the woman, with an expres- 
sion of mingled expectation and defi- 
ance, hurriedly glanced out of the open 
window. 

‘‘Sho-o! There are those miserable, 
troublesome chickens in my flower-beds 
again. That makes the third time I’ve 
driven them out this morning,’’ and 
Martha Jackson hastily snatched off 
her long apron, and hurried indignant- 
ly towards the object of her wrath — 
ten objects, for that was the number of 
Sarah Mason’s hens, and every one was 
at that moment trespassing on the for- 
bidden lot. 

‘‘There’s that plant Cousin Louise 
Hubbard gave me, when I was over to 
Buxton, just about ruined,’’ and Mrs. 
Jackson stopped and carefully covered 
the partly exposed roots, laid bare by 
the serateching of the hens. ‘‘ No use 
trying to have anything pretty, some- 
thing’s bound to spoil it. If it isn’t 
one thing, it’s another. Artd to think 
her hens did it!’’ and she glanced in 
the direction of the brown cottage 
partly hidden by the shrubs and pear 
trees. 

‘‘Queer she hasn’t pride enough 
Sarah Mason — to keep them at home. 
She wouldn’t find me letting anything 
belonging on my premises go traipsing 
over there — and she knows it.”’ 

Mrs. Jackson stood by the “line”’ 
fence, flushed and out of breath. 

‘‘There,’’ flapping her apron with a 
last defiant shake after the fast re- 
treating fowls, ‘‘I hope to goodness 
you'll stay now where you belong 
for a little while, anyhow. Besides, if 
my yard isn’t good enough for their 
owner to enter, she can keep her hens 
out of it, too!’’ But with all her defi- 
ant bearing, there was, as she spoke, a 
touch of longing in Martha Jackson’s 
tone which she couldn’t coneeal. 

She stooped and picked up a piece of 
torn newspaper that had blown into 
the yard, the night before, from across 
the road. Then she slowly went up the 
grass-grown path to the worn stone 
steps. 

‘‘Anything like that tires me; I 
can’t stand over-exertion as I used to,’’ 
ard she wiped the perspiration from 
her heated face. ‘‘It takes hold of me 

there’s no denying it.”’ 

Once more the woman looked across 
the yard, to make sure that her neigh- 
bor’s hens were on their own terri- 
tory. 

‘*T wonder if Sarah ’’ — she sudden- 
ly checked herself. ‘‘ Martha Jackson, 
what are you thinking of ? Suppose 
she is, or isn’t — what’s that to you ? 
Wasn’t it all her fault —- yes, every bit 
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of it! And after allthese years with- 
out her friendship — I guess you can 
stand it a while longer !’’ and Martha 
Jackson, after her vigorous self-repri- 
mand, entered the neatly-kept house, 
and softly closed the door. 

It had been ten years — precisely 
ten, and how well each remembered it 

since Sarah Mason had gone out of 
that house, with the fixed determina- 
tion ‘‘ never to have any more dealings 
with Martha Jackson till she acknow]- 
edged herself in the wrong.’’ And 
however much she regretted her deci- 
sion — and the longing for the old 
friendship grew stronger with the 
years — the hastily formed resolution 
had never been broken. 

Since that day the two women, com- 
panions from girlhood, had ‘‘ gone in 
and out”’ as strangers, as absolutely 
so as though they had hever met and 
their back yards didn’t join — sepa- 
rated only by the low picket fence. 

And it was all over the minister’s 
salary. Sarah Mason had declared 
having run in that morning for a bit 
of neighborly gossip — in her positive 
way, that might be taken as a chal- 
lenge, that they were paying too much 
for so small a place. 

‘““We are annually giving more 
towards the minister’s support,’’ she 
insisted, ‘‘ and for the missionary 
cause, than they are paying at Ander- 
son, whose congregation is almost 
double that of Bolster’s Mills — and 
the Anderson man is a college graduate 
and a doctor of divinity besides.”’ 

‘* Now, Sarah,’ and Martha Jackson 
took her hands out of the dishwater 
and dried them on the roller towel, 
‘* as long as the Lord has prospered us 
as He has, we’ve no just cause to com- 
plain of what we give.”’ 

She paused a moment to open the 
kitchen window, for she felt her face 
growing uncomfortably warm. 

‘*T pay no more nor less than I feel 
I ought to, and the Anderson folks are 
no criterion to go by — at least, that’s 
my opinion. They may have double 
the congregation — I don’t doubt but 
they have — but you must remember 
they’re, to a large extent, mostly of 
the mill population, and I suppose they 
give all they’re able. They aren’t like 
you and me, and the majority of the 
Bolster’s Mills people, in easy circum- 
stances. I’m a firm believer in the 
passage Mr. Wilkins preached from 
last communion day: ‘ They that with- 
hold from the Lord tendeth to pov- 
erty.’ I don’t know as that’s just the 
exact words, but it’s the idea.”’ 

Sarah Mason stood nervously pinning 
and unpinning the light shawl she had 
thrown over her shoulders on leaving 
the house for the customary morning 
call. Never before in the course of 
their intimate acquaintanceship had 
Martha Jackson held a contrary opin- 
ion; and Sarah Mason had listened 
to her neighbor’s “ position ’’ in sur- 
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prise, not unmixed with astonishment. 

‘* Now I’m not insinuating anything, 
and you misjudge me if you imply the 
same,’’ continued Martha, earnestly. 
‘““ But there are more folks, nowadays, 
who object to the box of ointment’s 
being broken than there were in Bible 
times — if the truth were known.”’ 

She took off the teakettle and nerv- 
ously set it on the back of the stove. 

** You don’t mean ”’ 
visibly trembled. 

“]’m not insinuating, as I have just 
said, regarding anybody. I’m only 
saying what I believe to be a fact. Of 
course, if any one takes it to infer ’’ — 

Mrs. Mason had moved toward the 
door, and the sharp click of the latch 
cut off the rest of what Martha Jackson 
was saying. 

Thus the remark of Sarah Mason, 
innocently made in regard to retrench- 
ing church expenditures, ended in the 
breaking of a friendship that had been 
as strong as its severance was sudden. 

‘* It’s all her fault, every least bit of 
it! She needn’t have taken to heart 
what I said,’’ was Martha Jackson’s 
oft-repeated assertion. ‘‘ I didn’t mean 
her, and, friends as we had always 
been, she had no cause to suppose I 
did. I’ve nothing to take back ; and 
if she wants to live so ’’ — there was a 
break in the voice — ‘‘ well, she’ll find 
I can stand it as long as she ean, that’s 
all!” 

**She needn’t have said what she did. 
There wasn’t the slightest provocation 

not in the least for anything of 
the kind,’’ declared Sarah to herself, 
throwing herself down in the large 
sitting-room rocker. ‘‘If she wasn’t 
insinuating, I’d like to know what you 


Sarah’s voice 


would call it. Nothing could be 
plainer.”’ 
The voice became unsteady. Then, 


after a period of silence, broken only 
by the monotonous ticking of the clock: 
“It will be hard not to live friends, 
near neighbors as we are, and who’ve 
always been such. But she’ll have to 
own she’s in the wrong — to give of- 
fence without reason —— before we can 
be as we have been. No; I can’t go 
there again till she does.’’ 

And so for ten years they had lived 
as strangers — and only a garden be- 
tween the two houses ! 

“Tt’s sort of company Sarah’s 
light is,’’ often mused Martha. And 
in her periods of loneliness she would 
put her lamp on the table, near the sit- 
ting-room west window; and at the 
same time she would leave the curtain 
upabit. ‘‘SoSarah needn’t be alone,”’ 
she would whisper furtively, her heart 
yearning for the old-time companion- 
ship and intercourse. 

Sometimes, after her work was done, 
and she was tired of reading, Martha 
would take out of the drawer in the 
cupboard pieces of brown wrapping pa- 
per, and with these and her pencil she 
would carry on an imaginary conversa- 
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tion with the old friend and neighbor 
across the garden fence. 

‘*It seems almost as though she were 
here,’’ was her acknowledgment to 
herself on such occasions. ‘‘I can 
write what I think about her, if I can’t 
tell her — dear, foolish Sarah!’’ and 
the head, thickly streaked with gray, 
would bow over the terms of endear- 
ment which her hands had written on 
the sheets of paper lying loosely in her 
lap. 

‘*T wish she could have some of this. 
Sarah always liked raised bread 
well!’’ Mrs. Jackson was cutting at 
dinner time one of the loaves of bread 
baked in the morning. ‘I 
she’d think if I should 
that’s the best 


SO 


she had 
wonder what 
leave the round loaf 
one — on her doorsteps. If I should,”’ 
after a moment’s reflection, ‘‘ I’d be 
acknowledging myself in the wrong, 
and I wasn’t! ”’ 

As she carried the plate of freshly 
cut bread to the dining-room, she 
opened the outside door to let in a bit 
of fresh air. 

‘There those hens are again; they 
just pester me to death! If Sarah Ma- 
and the tone became percepti- 
bly more gentle — ‘‘ can’t keep them 
out of my garden, I can. I’ve hesitat- 
ed to do it, but I must save a few 
plants !”’ 

Mrs. Jackson went back to the kitch- 
en, and picked out a few irregular 
pieces of brown paper which she had 
thrown into the wood-box for kindling, 
and laid them on the stand by the win- 
dow. Than she went to the shed and 
brought in a large ear of yellow corn. 

‘*T think they won’t trouble me much 
more,’’ mysteriously. 

Taking a needle and some strong 
linen thread, she drew a piece a third 
of ayard long through a number of 
kernels of corn, and firmly fastened 
it. Then she carefully tied one of the 
bits of brown paper to the end of each 
linen thread. 

‘*There! I guess that’ll scare them 

it won’t hurt them a mite 
they’ll know where to stay hereafter. 
I don’t believe they’ll scratch up any 
more of my plants!’”’ 

She then took a handful of corn and 
seattered it among the flower-beds. 
Among the loose kernels she carefully 
placed those to which she had attached 
the linen thread and paper. 

‘‘When they get that, the paper’ll 
just about them out of their 
wits, bobbing around. It will follow 
them, too, if they get the kernels I’ve 
fixed for them.”’ 

Mrs. to notice that 
some of the paper had been written on, 


son ”’ 


SO 


scare 


Jackson failed 
so determined was she to preserve the 
plants in her garden. 

‘Il thought ’twould do it,’’ 
satisfied smile crept over the woman’s 
features, as she saw, an hour later, her 
‘ns scattering in all direc- 


and a 


neighbor’s h 


tions, one of them with a brown paper 
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fluttering about her, flying in fear over 
the garden fence. 

‘*They won’t come back in a hurry, 
I imagine,’’ she said, with a sigh of re- 
lief. ‘* Yet I shouldn’t have minded if 
they’d just been neighborly, and not 
scratched up my flowers,’’ in a tone of 
apology. 

** What in the world ”’ 

Sarah Mason had just come back 
from the village, and discovered one of 


her hens entangled in a black linen 
thread wound about its legs. And 


adding to the woman’s surprise was 
the piece of brown paper attached to 
the thread. There was writing on the 
paper — that she could see from where 
she stood. 

““It’’—her heart gave a sudden 
bound — ‘‘ it may be! I’ve heard of 
messages being sent that way. Mar- 
tha may have felt that she couldn’t 
come herself, after all this time; and 
kind of wanting the ice to be broken, 
took this way to do it;’’ and there 
was a glad ring in Sarah’s voice that 
had been a stranger there for many 
years. 

She was not long in catching the hen 
and in carefully removing the paper. 
She held it up in her trembling hands. 

“Yes, it is—it’s a message from 
Martha!”’ 

Her eyes grew dim as she slowly 
made out the penciled lines: ‘‘ Dear 
Sarah: I can’t call you my— for you 
aren’t mine any longer, and haven’t 
been since that miserable, miserable 
day, so long ago. I don’t know what 
made me say what I did—I didn’t 
mean anything by it. I guess I was 
nervous and tired. Oh, dear! I’m 
lonesome lonesome! Aren’t you, 
Sarah, too — just a little?”’ 

Sarah Mason could hardly see the 
last line, as she brushed her hand fur- 
tively across her cheek. 

““ Lonesome ! O Martha!”’ 

She read the penciled lines again, as 
soon as she could sufficiently recover 
from her surprise and joy. Then she 
hurried to the little gate in the garden 
fence that separated the two lots. 
The latch had long ago grown rusty 
for want of use. 

“*May — may I come in Sarah 
Mason had gently pushed her neigh- 
bor’s door slightly ajar. ‘‘It wasn’t 
you who’s to blame; ‘twas I, I 
needn’t have been so sensitive.’’ 

‘Tt wasn’t half as much her fault 
as mine,’’ confessed Martha Jackson, 
an hour later, after Sarah had run 
back home. ‘‘I’m ashamed I didn’t 
make the first advance.”’ 

She rocked back and forth happily in 
the large chintz-covered rocker. 

‘“Yes, Martha Jackson, you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself — you don’t 
deserve such happiness.”’ 

And she never knew that she had 
unintentionally made the first ‘“‘ ad- 
vance ’’ — through the feathered mes- 
senger. 

Greencastle, Ind. 
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Into its lap the treasures of the year 
Are gladly thrown. The royal goldenrod, 
Fresh from the kind and gracious hand of 
Ged, 
Puts on a brighter garb, and far and near 
The wonders of the autumn hues appear. 
The balmy air with ecstasy is rife, 
All nature grows in plenitude of life, 
And breathes deep with the bounties of good 
cheer. 
The morning clouds are full of beauty, too, 
And dash their deepest crimson o’er the scene ; 
While in the range of sunset’s purple view 
There glows the glory of its changing sheen, 
The tints of earth and sky, forever new, 
The grandeur which forever rolls between ! 


Henry Alexander Lavely. 


Miss Harriet’s Corners 


QYOUND the restaurant table sat an 

\ agreeable little company, composed 
of some gentlemen, a lady, and a girl with 
charming face and vivacious ways. Meal 
and conversation were proceeding pleas- 
antly, until — the waiter upset a cup of 
chocolate in the girl’s lap ! 

After an interval, during which chairs 
were thrust back, napkins flourished, and 
exclamations launched, the frightened 
waiter doing his best to repair damages, 
the flurry subsided someWhat, and the 
party reseated itself. 

‘* My dear Harriet,’’ cried the lady, rue- 
fully, ‘‘ your pretty suit is ruined ! ”’ 

‘* Oh, there are more in the shops,’’ was 
the gay rejoinder. 

The waiter, having got a smile from the 
heroine of the accident, went off in a 
dazed condition. The gentlemen were 
staring silently. 

‘* Now look here, Miss Harriet,’’ began 
the man with white hair, recovering first, 
‘** tell us how you did it ! ”’ 

‘* Did what ? ’’ mischievously. 

‘* Kept your equanimity, when most 
women would have — well, no matter! I 
was looking right at you when it happened, 
and the corners of your mouth went back 
instantly in a smile, and ’’ — 

‘* Oh, did you notice that ? ’’ asked the 
girl, suddenly interested. Then she 
checked herself, coloring. But the others 
scented a story and insisted, until Miss 
Harriet yielded, laughing. 

‘* Well, since Mr. Pierce is so discerning 

but, really, there’s nothing to tell, you 
know. Ihad anew hat sent home once, 
the night before Easter. I was to sing in 
church, and that hat was the prettiest 
thing ! Oh, don’t be frightened ’’ — she 
laughed, merrily — ‘‘ I won’t describe it. 
In fact, I never got very familiar with it, 
anyhow ; for when I left my room a mo- 
ment, my puppy found it and had a per- 
sonal interview with it. No, I didn’t 
shake the puppy — he was adear. I just 
dropped into a chair and contemplated the 
ruins. 

‘‘ But presently I caught sight of my 
face in the dressing-table mirror, and — | 
forgot even the ruins! I was so shocked 
that I said right out, ‘ Is that you, Harriet 
Corey?’ Why, it was the most woe- 
begone, countenance my 
mouth made a perfect capital U turned 
upside down. It came to me that that 
was how I probably looked whenever 
things went wrong. 

‘* Well, I experimented immediately. I 
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made the corners of my mouth move back 
and up, and I decided that a presentable 
face was better than an Easter hat. And 
| concluded right there that when things 
went wrong I’d at least see that the cor- 
ners of my mouth stayed up. Really, 
you've no idea,”’ she finished, ingenuously, 
‘+ how it helps when horrid things happen. 
You just can’t feel cross and blue if you 
keep your corners right.”’ 

Miss Harriet, absorbed in her narrative, 
had been unaware of admiring eyes. Now 
her cheeks began to redden. 

‘It’s better than controlling corners in 
wheat !’’ murmured Mr. Pierce. —Youth’s 
(¢ ypanion. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE BEAR’S DEN 


HELEN M. RICHARDSON. 


IN 


»ENNY was spending his summer 

) vacation with his cousin Almus. 
The house where Almus lived stood 
at the foot of a high mountain. 

Benny had heard of wonderful 
things that happen on mountains, and 
when he went to sleep the first night 
after his arrival, in the little room un- 
der the roof where he slept with his 
cousin, he felt as if he was falling 
asleep in Wonderland. 

He slept soundly all night; but 
about five o’clock in the morning he 
was awakened by the tinkle of bells. 
They did not sound exactly like cow 
bells, so Benny jumped out of bed to 
investigate. He looked out of the 
window and saw a whole flock of sheep 
coming down the mountain, and every 
sheep had a bell tied to its’neck. 

Almus told him that they were com- 
ing down for salt, which they knew 
just where to find ; and after they had 
eaten all they wanted, they would go 
back up on the mountain, where they 
stay all summer. During the heat of 
the day they lie down among the tall 
ferns, and when it rains they find shel- 
ter under rocky ledges. 

‘Do you see that black one?”’ 
asked Almus. ‘‘ That one is named 
It is tamer than the rest, and 
father has given her to me. She will 
eat out of my hand. Hear her answer 
me when I eall to her. 

‘‘Good-morning, Bessie,’’ he called. 

‘Ba-a-a-a!’’ answered the black 
sheep, giving her bell a shake as she 
turned quickly at the sound of her 


Bessie. 


master’s voice. ; 
\lmus told Benny of a cave half 
Way up the mountain, and after they 


| eaten their breakfast, and all the 
; and horses and pigs and hens had 
. eared for, his uncle Charles said 
might go up to this cave and ex- 
ce 

t was ealled the Bear’s Den because 
vy years ago Almus’ grandfather 

had seen a large bear go into it. 
“What is this for?’’ Benny asked, 
as his eousin handed him a candle and 
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put one into his own pocket, together 
with some matches. 

“To light our way into the cave. 
You don’t suppose there are electric 
lights in it, do you?” laughed his 
cousin. 

Benny never had seen such a large, 
dark hole in the rocks as the one Al- 
mus introduced to him as being the 
‘*Bear’s Den.’’ Most people, how- 
ever, called it ‘‘ Sawyer’s Cave ;’’ and 
that was the name Benny read on a 
sign that was nailed on atree at the 
foot of the path leading up to it ; but 
he thought he liked the name ‘‘ Bear’s 
Den’’ better. He was glad enough 
to light his candle and hold it in front 
of him as he stumbled along, picking 
his way carefully, for the rocks were 
very slippery. 

After going into the cave about 
twenty feet, Almus pausedy and said: 
‘*This is as far as we have ever been. 
A rope has been dropped down with a 
large stone tied to it, and father says 
he thinks there is another cave under 
this one; but we never have ventured 
to go down into it. There might be 
bears or something down there that we 
would not like to meet.’’ 

Just then the candle that Almus held 
suddenly flickered and went out. This 
frightened Benny, and he turned so 
quickly that his went out also. 

Benny was very timid, and the dark- 
ness frightened him so that he began 
to ery, softly, so that his cousin should 
not hear him; but Almus was busy 
listening to something else. Often as 
he had been in the ‘‘ Bear’s Den,’’ he 
never before had heard the sound of 
footsteps ; but he heard them now dis- 
tinctly — stealthy footsteps — and an- 
other muffled sound that he could not 
quite make out. 

He knew that it would only frighten 
Benny more if he were to speak of it, 
and if either of them should make a 
misstep there was no telling what might 
happen. So he felt in his pocket for a 
match, saying, as carelessly as he 
could: ‘‘The damp air often puts out 
our candles. Stand still, right where 
you are, and I will soon have mine 
lighted again.’’ 

Benny stood perfectly still, just as 
Almus had told him to do. In fact, he 
was too frightened to do anything else. 

The footsteps were drawing nearer, 
and now Benny heard them also. 

‘‘What is that noise, Almus?”’ he 
whispered, clutching nervously at his 
cousin’s sleeve. ‘‘ Hurry and light 
your candle.”’ 

Almus did not like to say that his 
hand was trembling so that the match 
would not reach the wick, so he said, 
in as steady a voice as he could mus- 
ter: ‘‘ Mine won’t light; suppose you 
try yours.” 

After several attempts, a light was 
secured, and then they looked around. 
Nothing was visible except the dark 
walls of the cave; but step by step the 
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sound drew nearer; and every mo- 
ment the boys expected to see a bear, 
or some other huge monster, creeping 
towards them. A bear’s den was liable 
to contain any number and kind of 
terrible creatures, Benny thought. 

Their eyes could now discern a black 
object moving cautiously towards 
them. They clasped hands and wait- 
ed. The creature was right upon them 
now, and all hope of escape left them. 

Then suddenly Almus heard a sound 
that almost made him drop his candle. 
A low, pitiful ‘“‘ Ba-a-a!”’ and a cold 
nose nestling into his hand caused him 
to ery out: 

‘It’s Bessie, Benny! It isn’t a bear ! 
It’s only my little sheep, Bessie! But 
she has lost her bell,’’ he went on, feel- 
ing of her neck. ‘‘ That is why I didn’t 
know her. She must have wandered 
in here last night, out of the rain, and 
couldn’t find her way out. How for- 
tunate it was that we came up to the 
cave! If Bessie had lost her footing 
and fallen down into the lower cave, I 
don’t believe we ever should have 
found her.’’ 

All three went down the path to- 
gether until they came to the sheep 
path; then Bessie, with a low, con- 
tented bleat, wandered back up the 
mountain to join her companions. 


Waltham, Mass. 


A QUEER GOLD-MINE 
OLIVE A. SMITH. 


Come quickly and listen, my children dear, 
To the tale of a mine that is very near. 

It’s the queerest mine discovered yet, 
Because the miner can easily get 

The ore that is lying all around, 

Without going down in the cold, dark ground. 


Far out in the meadow the goldenrod 

Greets the golden dawn with a smile and anod, 

And a million golden sunbeams play 

With the breezes that roam all the golden day ; 

Then, when twilight creeps o’er the golden 
fields, 

The sky a rich harvest of gold stars yields. 


There is real gold dust on the mignonette, 

And golden pansies with dewdrops wet ; 

The golden oriole’s note still rings 

From the branch where the little 
sings ; 

There are golden apples hanging high, 

And the sunset shows us a golden sky. 


goldfinch 


Will you take some shares in this rich gold 
mine, 

That yields such a profit, and ore so fine ? 

Then open your eyes and your heart, and see 

How the owner, Septembér, sells all 
free ! 


them 
Emporia, Kan. 


Little Harold had been directed by 
the teacher to write the word “‘ folly.’’ 
‘*T can’t,’’ said Harold, ‘‘ ’cause 
pencil’s busted.’’ 

‘‘Why, Harold! What did you say was 
wrong with your pencil ? ”’ 

‘*It’s busted.”’ 


‘*Dear me! Children, can any of you 


my 


tell what Harold means? I’m sure he 
hasn’t used the right word.”’ 
Up went the hand of little Marjorie. 
‘‘Ah, Marjorie, dear, I thought you 


would know. What does Harold mean?’ 
‘* He meanth that hith penthil ith buth- 
ticated.’’ — Chicago Record-Herald. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Reprinted, by permission of Eaton & Mains, from 
“Illustrative Lesson Notes.”’ 


Lesson II--- October 14 
THE TEN VIRGINS 
MATT. 25: 1-13. 
TIME. — Tuesday afternoon, April 4, A. D. 30. 


PLACE. — Probably on the Mount of Olives ; possi- 
bly in the temple courts, Jerusalem. 


HOME READINGS. — Monday (Oct. 8) —Matt. 25: 


' | have always thought in decimals, and the 
13: 24-30. Thursday — Matt. 7: 15-23. Friday— 


1-13. Tuesday — Matt. 24: 23-31. Wednesday — Luke 


Matt. 24: 36-44. Saturday—2 Pet. 3: 8-14. Sunday 
1 Thess. 5: 4-11. 


GOLDEN TEXT. —‘“ Watch, therefore, for ye 


know neither the day nor the hour wherein the Son nan . 
'lessons. Here it is referred especially to 


of man cometh.”’ — MATT. 25: 13. 


Nature and human life are made up | 
of the certain and the uncertain. We 
know just when certain things will | 


come; we can anticipate accurately, 


under given conditions, what will hap- | 
pen. We know the rising and the set- | 


ting of the sun, the ebbing and the 
flowing of the tides, and the coming 
and the going of the seasons. But 
there are many things of the time of 
whose happening we do not know. 
That they will come we know, but not 
when. It will rain, it will blow, there 
will be drought, there will be flood, but 
we cannot fix them on the calendar. 
Then there are double uncertainties, 
things which may or may not happen, 
but which, if they should happen, are 
uncertain as to time. A man may never 
meet with an accident in travel or oth- 
erwise, but it is a possibility every day. 
One’s house may never be burned, but 
it may be found in ashes any morning. 
A tree may never be struck by a thun- 
derbolt, but the next cloud may shatter 
it. Now in all of these cases there are 
certain principles for rational conduct. 
There are some things so uncertain and 
so unimportant that we may afford to 
ignore them and take the risk. They 
may never happen, and if they should 
we would not be greatly harmed. 
There are other things which are possi- 
ble but not probable, and yet which 
are so important that, however remote 
their probability, we cannot afford to 
neglect them. They may never happen, 
but if they should we would be greatly 
harmed. Reason in such cases requires 
us to make every provision against the 
possibility. Then there are certainties 
of exceeding great importance to which 
only the uncertainty of time attaches. 
Such is death, such is final judgment. 
We may be summoned by the one to 
the other at any hour. The issue in- 
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irreparable disaster that our souls must 
stand in sleepless watchfulness. 


The Meaning Made Plain 


I. The Ten Virgins (Verses 1-5). —1. 
‘*The difficulties of this parable largely 
consist in the supposed necessity to press 
every detail, for which process it is less 
suited than many others.’’ We must re- 
member that only Christ’s own application 
(verse 13) is essential ; others may or may 
not be true. Then shall the kingdom of 
heaven be likened.— Compare the last 
verse of the preceding chapter. Jews 


number ‘‘ten’’ comes as readily to their 
lips ‘‘as we in similar cases say a dozen.’”’ 


|The phrase ‘‘kingdom of heaven’’ has 


been abundantly explained in previous 


the conditions of spiritual life in this 


world, not, however, excluding larger def- | ; tangy 
| any case it was a condition in which the 


| foolish could no longer discover the omis- 
| sion, nor the wise warn them. 


initions. Virgins. — No mystical teaching 
of purity is needed here. As with us, 
young girls were chosen to be bridesmaids. 
Lamps — better, ‘‘ torches,’’ as in the Re- 


vision margin. The torch was probably | 
‘*a wooden staff held in the hand, with a | 


dish at the top, in which was a piece of 
cloth or rope dipped in oil or pitch;’’ or 
perhaps a stick wrapped at the end with 
oiled tow. Bridegroom. — It appears that 
the bridegroom comes from afar, to hold 
the feast in his bride’s house, and not his 


own, as would be more usual. The maidens | 


have been waiting there, and will go forth 
to escort him when he arrives, the exact 
hour being unknown. Oriental weddings 
were always celebrated at night. (Com- 
pare Luke 12: 35-38.) (Moulton.) ‘‘The 
parable at this point seems to be adapted 
to the spiritual situation — the Son of man 
coming again ’’ (Bruce). 

2. And five of them were wise, and five 
were foolish [‘‘ And five of them were 
foolish, and five were wise ’’]. — There is 
probably no meaning to be drawn from the 
equality in numbers. The foolish are nat- 
urally mentioned first (Revision), since the 
parable turns on them. The word for 
‘‘wise’’ means rather prudent, sensible. 
(Compare Matt. 24:45; Luke 16: 8.) To 
watch was the only reasonable course to 
take. Observe that the distinction is be- 
tween the thoughtless and the thoughtful, 
not between the bad and the good. ‘‘ Even 
the foolish might be very attractive, lov- 
able girls, perhaps might have been the 
favorites at the feast, for wisdom is apt 
to be cold. The appeal throughout is for 
thoughtful consideration ’’ (Bruce.) 


3. They that were foolish took their 
lamps, and [‘‘ For the foolish, when they 
took their lamps,’’] took no oil with them 
— showing that the foolish were so charac- 
terized purely on account of this thought- 


'less behavior. ‘‘Giddy with excitement, 


they passed the day thinking, doubtless, of 
their dresses and what not, sparing no 


leisure for the necessary preparations | 


volved is so vitally important that we | taken by their sensible sisters. If they 


must always be ready. Though we 
might live a thousand years, if death 
and eternal reckoning may come before 


the close of any day, we must always | 


be ready. Reason, in an issue that in- 


volves eternal destiny, will not permit | thoughtlessness brings annoyance. Dare 


| thought at all, they assumed that some- | 
| body would certainly have the things they 
| needed. Most of us have suffered from 
| such easy-going confidence. The triviality | 
of this lends enhanced power to the appli- | 


cation. Even in the trifles of earth such 


us to take any hazard. To be unready | men face eternity in this spirit? The ne- 


at the fateful moment would be such 


_cessity of individual preparedness is em- 
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phasized ; no common stock would be pos- 
sible. We need not find exact meanings 
for the torches, vessels, oil, and sellers. 
They belong to the framework, and the 
only point is the readiness for joining the 
procession ’’ (Moulton). The point of the 
parable is to illustrate the effect of delay. 


4. But the wise took oil in their vessels 
with their lamps — not in their lamps, for 
in our sense of the word they had no lamps, 
but in vessels. ‘‘ An extra supply, distinct 
from the cups at the top of the torches 
containing the oil.’’ 


5. Insert ‘‘Now’’ before ‘‘ While.’’ 
No reason is given for the delay of the 
bridegroom. They all slumbered and slept 

literally, ‘‘ nodded ’’ or ‘‘ dozed’’ as they 
sat waiting. Reprehension hardly seems 
to be intended. If everything were per- 
fectly ready, such sleep would be harm- 
less. The sleep may represent death. In 


Il. The Midnight Cry (Verses 6-9). — 
6. And at midnight there was a cry made 
[‘‘ But at midnight there isa cry ’’], Be- 


hold, the bridegroom cometh; go ye out 


to meet him [‘‘ Behold, the bridegroom! 
Come ye forth to meet him ’’]. — Evidently 
somebody kept awake. Perhaps we are to 
imagine a group, even at that late hour, 
on the lookout for the procession. It is 
from the bride’s house the virgins are to 
‘*go out ’’ or ‘‘ come forth.’’ 


°C 


7. Then all those virgins arose, and 
trimmed their lamps — proceeded to trim 
them; but five of them found an unex- 
pected difficulty. 


8. And the foolish said unto the wise, 
Give us of your oil; for our lamps are gone 
[‘‘ going ’’] out. — The torches had been 
burning all the time, and those of the 
foolish, insufficiently supplied, were now 
‘* going out.’’ 


9. But the wise answered, saying, Not 
so; lest there be not [‘‘ Peradventure there 
will not be’’] enough for us and you. 
Had the ‘‘ wise’’ girls shared the unread- 
iness of the ‘‘foolish,’’ the whole bridal 
procession might have been left in the 
dark. There is a sympathetic emphasis in 
the original. But [omit ‘‘but’’] go ye 
rather to them that sell, and buy for your- 
selves. It is the only expedient they can 
suggest in their anxiety to help them: 
there may yet be a chance of doing what 
they should have done before nightfall. 
**Could the oil really be got at such a time 
of night? And supposing it could, would 
going not throw them out of the festiv- 
ity?’’ Koetsveld suggests that the mar- 


~ Hood’s: 


is unquestiona- 
bly the greatest blood and 
liver medicine known. It 
positively and permanently 
cures every humor, from 
Pimples to Scrofula. It is 
the Best, 


Blood Medicine. 
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riage procession to music and song was 
very slow, and that there was a fair 
chance of overtaking it after the purchase. 


Ill. The Shutting of the Door (Verses 
\0-12). 10. And while they went [insert 
‘‘away’’] to buy, the bridegroom came; 
and they that were ready went in with him 
to the marriage [insert ‘‘ feast ’’]. — Dr. 
Bruce thinks that by taking this advice 
and going to buy, the foolish acted in 
character; as foolish in this as in not 
having a good supply of oil. They should 
have gone on without oil, he thinks, the 
great matter being to be in time. By 
reckoning this as a point in their folly, we 
bring the foolish virgins into analogy with 
the foolish builder in Matt. 7: 26. On this 
view the oil has no parabolic meaning here. 
The door was shut. — To keep out all who 
had no right to join the feast, numbers of 
whom would be crowding in. And now the 
late comers must share their exclusion. 


11. Lord, Lord — Compare Matt. 7: 21. 
Knocking had preceded this appeal (Luke 
13: 2). 


12. I know you not.—The word is 
stronger than that in Matt. 7:23. Com- 
pare John 10: 14, 27. Like the uninvited 
crowd, these were strangers to him. 


IV. Our Golden Text (Verse 13).—13. 
Watch, therefore, for ye know neither 
[‘‘not’’] the day nor the hour. Omit 
wherein the Son of man cometh. — ‘‘ We fix 
our points of time, and reckon hours, days, 
years ; but what do we know of the abso- 
lute flight of time? How can we divide 
the day into hours, not knowing when it 
shall end? We have our sun-dials, but 
the sun is clouded or set. Our duty, there- 
fore, is to finish each work as it comes, so 
that our life, whether as individuals or as 


a race, may be complete whenever ter- | 


minated.’’ 


Nails for the Teacher’s Hammer 


1. The wisdom and the folly of the virgins did 
not consist in a difference in knowledge. They 
all alike knew the rules of custom in connection 
with the marriage. They all knew the necessity 
of having oil in their lamps. They all knew that 
the hour of the bridegroom’s coming was uncer- 
tain, though certain at some hour. The differ- 
ence consisted in the use they made of their 
knowledge. Five made themselves ready, taking 
no chances of surprise; five were careless and 
negligent. And so now, moral wisdom and folly 
are not due to difference in knowledge. On the 
other hand, a very ignorant person may be mor- 
ally wise, and a very learned person may be 
morally foolish. 


2. People may be very wise in some things and 
very foolish in others. And the wisdom in the 
one is no excuse for the folly in the other. A 
man may be very wise in business and very fool- 
ish in his spiritual life. He may have foresight 
and good judgment, and may conduct his affairs 
with discretion to secure the largest success. At 
the same time he may neglect his spiritual op- 
portunities, be prodigal of his moral substance, 
take careless or reckless chances of moral loss 
and harm, doing in his moral life exactly the 
opposite of the things which make his business 
course a wise one. In his business wise, in his 
soul-life a fool. 


3. The wise and the foolish virgins alike expect- 
ed to enter into the feast when the bridegroom 
The neglect on the part of the foolish was 
not due to indifference about entering. When the 
time came they were exceedingly anxious. All 
the time they were taking it for granted that 
they would be admitted. Similarly the difference 
between people now is not one of interest or 


came, 
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indifference concerning happiness beyond the 
grave. 
that. 

still think that somehow it will be made all right 


gate will be opened for them. 


4. The difference between the wise and foolish 
virgins was not one of opportunity. 
lamps equally good, all had opportunity to supply 
themselves with oil, all had been invited with 
equal cordiality, all had the same time for mak- 
ing prepatation. The unpreparedness of the 
five was not chargeable to circumstances. The 
difference was due to improvement and neglect 
of opportunity. And the same is true now. Cir- 
cumstances differ, indeed, but duty is measured 
by the circumstances in which one is placed. 
Opportunity to do his duty is given to every 
man. 


5. The oil of the lamps is a symbol of grace 
imparted to the heart of a Christian. And that 
stands for everything included in Christian char- 
acter. The preparation for entrance into the 
kingdom of heaven is an inward preparation 
made by the Spirit upon the hearts of those who 
put themselves under His influence. But, after 
all, it is a matter of character. The gates of 
destiny open or close for men and women by no 
arbitrary authority, but according to what they 
are. And it should be seen that not simply in 
some future life, but here in this life, does the 
law of this parable apply. The unspiritual and 
ungodly are excluded from the kingdom of the 


Spirit now. Even now Jesus is saying to them, | 


” 


‘I do not know you;”’ and where He is in His 
work and thought and joy they cannot come, 
because they have not the preparation of heart 
making fellowship with Him possible. No gates 
of iron shut them out, but the gates of character. 


W. F. M. S. Notes 





——Has your auxiliary emptied its treasury | 


to help the gathering in of the immediately and 
pressingly needed $20,000? 


——In order to lighten its labors, has your 
program committee obtained from the Depot of 
Supplies the Summer School leaflet (10 cents), 
Miss Moss’ “How to Use ‘Christus Redemp- 
tor’” (2 cents), Bible Readings (2 cents), for 
each monthly meeting, and the pretty blue 
printed programs with dates, places and names 
left blank for their filling in? No committee can 
afford to be without these new helps. 


-_— Are you going to our fine Branch annual | 


meeting in Springfield the second week of Octo- 


ber ? If so, are you praying that it may be the 


most wisely directed, inspiring session ever 
held? If not, do you realize that the officers 
and members need your prolonged, repeated and 
earnest prayers that wisdom and courage, 
faith and love, may descend on them in over- 
flowing measure ? And will you not dedicate at 
least an hour each day of the four to pleading 


for a special blessing on those present, on their | 
decisions regarding the work, on our mission- | 


aries, and on all efforts to interest those now 
indifferent to this part of the ‘‘ Great Commis- 
sion?” 


—— Misses Vickery and Llewellyn, of Crandall | 


Hall, Rome, are to visit India for the Jubilee. 
Miss Edith Swift will be in charge of our great 
institution. Mrs. and Miss Butler intend to visit 
her on their way to India, and other travelers to 
the same destination expect to stop there. 


—— Jubilee offerings from Filipino women are 
something new. Never before have they had 


All desire that, and all practically expect | 
People who neglect moral preparation | 


a tae | tude in some way. The Jubilee committee sug- 


“hours the beautiful gospel songs. 


| I thought then: 
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made gifts, but not from thanksgiving ; they 
were gifts of a sacrificial nature, often made to 
invoke the favor of the saints. Now, though 


| they are not able to enter fully into the spirit 
for them. They desire and hope that at last the 


of the India Jubilee, they are rejoicing in their 
own hearts because of the new hope and assur- 
ance which has come to them with this free Gos- 
pel, and many are anxious to show that grati- 


gested that each woman give an article of her 
own handiwork. These gifts were gathered 
together and sent to America for sale. Among 
them were found samples of almost everything 
used by a Filipino family, from the miniature 
Carabao cart to a fisherman’s lantern ; from a 
tiny Filipino house to the cocoanut spoon used 
in serving rice. Some gave their cast-off rosa- 
ries, others their household saints. There were 


| beautifully woven mats and whole pieces of the 


fine Jusi cloth. The making of these articles re- 
quired time which is usually spent in weaving 
for the market that the family may have a liveli- 
hood. 


—— Miss Bessie F. Crowell, Cawnpore, India, 
writes: ‘‘ While I have often wished that some 
of our dear workers at home, and some who are 
not workers, might see the awful heathenism 
here, I have also wished that they might go into 
our Hindustani mission schools and see the many 
girls—bright, happy, jolly girls, so different 
from those on the streets and in the zenanas. 
I thank God, take courage, and desire to work 
earnestly and zealously that India may be won 
for Christ. I know that you would feel the 
same if you could hear these girls, as I hear 
them so often, when twilight comes, sing for 
Last night 
they sang, among many others, ‘In thy cleft, O 
Rock of Ages,’ etc., and it touched me deeply. 
‘Oh, if our dear mission- 
ary workers at home could hear these girls 
sing, what an incentive and encouragement it 
| would be to them in their work!’ Iam deeply 
| grieved over the financial burden resting upon 
our Branch. If the people could only see the 
awful conditions of heathenism, how lavishly 
those who have money would give for this 
| work!” 


RIGHT HOME 


| Doctor Recommends Postum from Per- 
sonal Test 


cane aici 
| Noone is better able to realize the in- 
|jurious action of caffeine —the drug in 
| coffee — on the heart, than the doctor. 

| When the doctor himself has been re- 
\lieved by simply leaving off coffee and 
using Postum, he can refer with full con- 
viction to his own case. 

A Missouri physician prescribes Postum 
| for many of his patients because he was 
| benefited by it. He says: 

‘‘T wish to add my testimony in regard 
'to that excellent preparation — Postum. 


| I have had functional or nervous heart 
trouble for over 15 years, and part of the 
time was unable to attend to my business. 

‘‘T was a moderate user of coffee, and 
did not think drinking it hurt me. But 
on stopping it and using Postum instead, 
my heart has got all right, and I ascribe it 
| to the change from coffee to Postum. 

‘‘T am prescribing it now in cases of 
sickness, especially when coffee does not 
/agree, or affects the heart, nerves or 
| stomach. 

‘*When made right it has a much better 
flavor than coffee, and is a vital sustainer 
of the system. I shall continue to recom- 
| mend it to our people, and I have my own 
ease to refer to.’’ Name given by Postum 





| Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little 
| book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,’’ in pkgs. 


much over which to be jubilant. They have | ‘‘There’s a reason.”’ 
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The Aristocracy of Health A Study PI ‘ 
( ‘ te J 3 nd a Nationa 
Lit the Ad me 
al Culture Rie Mary Beote Henderets 
' & I Y ” « > ) 
\ » be com nded i highest tern 
l cism that we ¢ sed tor 
I ne Y la e (134 page 
. hat 0 \ ts 1 ire W 
t l p l \ Y } 
ne < it W tr cna} 
te What ( ! m<¢ need 
tne i Y evel < I I | rand majesty 
of health p essed at one time by the ancient 
Gre d Rom What tne legislation of 
every < itry most ignors is the making of 
mé The larger part « the volume is occu 
I with a plain, sensible discussion of the 
effect on the human system of the various 
poisor (including tea and coffee) taken into the 
system so enormously and almost universally by 
the people of civilized lands. Almost the whole 
hur n family seems to be trying toa scertain 


Zz 
how far it can go in indulgence, and, as a conse- 
i sound. A 


have at- 


; 
quence, almost no one is absolutely 


poison habit of some kind appears to 


lf to the race, and this, 


fact that ath- 


proof conclu- 


entire human 
The 
letes in training stop them all is 
their evil effects 

The fact that 


constitutes, she 


tact d Itsé 


of course, prevents health. 


sive that sufficiently well 


are 


understood. physicians so gen- 


erally smoke believes (as do 


many others), a damning indictment against 


their competency as sound advisers on health 


questions. ‘“ The fountain of youth is pure 
water.”” There is no drink like it; never any 
occasion to substitute anything for it. “It 
would be difficult to compute the réle tea and 


coffee have played in the lowering of the stand- 
ard of health of the entire civilized human race. 
If we are to have health in its full meaning, that 
superb vital energy, that full capacity that con- 
verts work into pleasure, that finds joy both in 
activity and rest, that expresses itself in beauty, 
in happiness, in success, then the whole category 
of 


must be absolutely avoided, once and 


poisons, great and small, mild and strong, 
forever.” 
That they are not, but are constantly strength- 
ening their hold on the community, shows how 
very small is the number that properly appreci- 
ate either the duty or the privilege of health. 
They do not care to belong to this highest of all 
The author says : ‘‘ Undoubtedly 
the 


influence 


aristocracies. 
tobacco should take the lead as greatest of 
is the most 
has counted its victims by hun- 


human destroyers, for its 
de ceptive. It 
dreds where alcohol has counted them by tens, 
What 
eS Ba 


drug of infernal concoction can match 
The author’s five rules for happiness are : 
‘1. Health culture as a predominant principle of 
life. 2. Work in of 


Social affections — family and friends. 


pursuit worthy aims. 3. 


1. Choice 
of amusements which benefit rather than degen- 
An eye to future in all our ac- 


erate D. the 


tions.” 


The Packers, the Private Car Lines, and the People. 


By S. Ogden Armour. Henry Altemus Company : 
Philadelphia. Price, $1.2 
Mr. Armour, the much-abused and wholly inno- 


eer (as he claims) head of the Beef Trust, has 


ived ata sufficient regard for the might of 





public opinion (a wholesome sign) to feel that 


some defense of his policies might be best. So 


He that he 
feels keenly the effects of what hecalls “ a cam- 


he gives it in this volume shows 


paign of slander, abuse, and misrepresenta- 


tion without precedent,” ‘a campaign of per- 


sistent misrepresentation and organized vil- 
for their 
He is very bitter with his com- 
plaints that plain facts have been distorted and 
He does not 
hesitate to brand as lies pretty much all the as- 
sertions that have been made derogatory to his 
business and character. Indeed, we do not find a 
single confession or admission that anything 
whatever is out of the way in his methods, or 
that he is other than a public benefactor who 


should have the highest kind of a monument 


ification of sensation-mongers own 


selfish purposes.” 


juggled into absolute falsehoods. 
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grateful people. ‘Nothing could be 


1an these statements,” is his constant at- 


+ 


titude toward the charges made, notwithstanding 


the fact that they are made by reputable writers 
rst-class magazine whose publishers are 
nd eager to stand suits at law if the 


We confess 


carry, to our 


been set down. 


, , . 
the book does not 


tamount of conviction, or 


goa 


great way in removing the impression made by 
the writers in the magazines. Of course there 
is danger of unfairness to the great corpora- 
tior but quite enough has been proved against 


them and their methods to make 


unscrupulous 


the public listen to their wholesale denials and 


protests of outraged innocence with rather lim- 
that Mr. Ar- 


was made to be re- 


ited patience. It is to be hoped 


mour will yet learn that law 


pected even by such magnates as he. 


Moon-Face and Other Stories. 
The Macmillan Co. : New York. 


By Jack L 
Price, $1.50 


yndon. 


Eight rather short stories, which have ap- 
peared here and there in various periodicals 


They are mostly of a wild, weird nature, grossly 
improbable, and in some repulsive in 


cases 
Mr. London 
high colors, broad effects, 
We do not think these 


stories are in his best vein. 


their grotesqueness has a manner 


all his own, deals in 


and violent movements. 


Morton Kramer. 
Price, $1.50. 


Hearts and the Cross. By Harold 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. : Boston. 


An Indiana story, full of politics and love, with 
of 
mock marriage, a mad dog, an attempted lynch- 


abundance incident, shootings, plottings, a 


ing, a ‘‘composite parson,” a gipsy, a thorough- 
going scoundrel, a beautiful maiden, a wayward 
sister. There is a good deal of preaching, and 
the hero, who is the preacher, has a hard struggle 
with his heart because he thinks he cannot be 
true to both it and the Cross which ever stands 
before him. Happily he discovers in due season 
that this conflict was needless, arising from a 
misapprehension of the facts. 
Some of the situations are 
open to criticism as sensational and melodra- 
matic. They are worked up or dragged in by 
rather than evolved in the natural 
development of a lifelike plot. 
to probability in the sudden change of heart at 
the close, produced in one of the chief villains. 


is unexceptionable. 


main force 
Violence is done 


Standard Nature Series. A Manual of Common But- 
terflies and Moths of America and Europe. A Man- 
ual of Common American and European Insects. 
Reproduced in natural colors, with their common 
and scientific names. Prepared under the super- 
vision of William Beutenmuller, Curator of the De- 
partment of Entomology, American Museum of 
Natural History, New York. Funk & Wagnalls 
Co. : New York. Price, 25 cents each. 

These two little books are gems. Insects 129, 
and moths 114, are beautifully depicted on col- 
ored plates, most of them life size, and, when 
not, with the proportion or scale carefully des- 
ignated. An important help to the study of 
natural history. 


Magazines 


In the Methodist Review for September- 
October an unusually distinguished line of con- 
tributors appears, including .Bishop Thoburn, 
Bishop E. R. Hendrix, President E. H. Hughes, 
Dean W. F. Warren, and Profs. C. M. Cobern, C. 
T. Winchester, F. H. Wallace, also Drs. Downey 
of Brooklyn, Coultas of Providence, and Ham- 
mell of Cincinnati. There is, besides, printed in 
the editorial department, the last article written 
by the late Prof. G. B. Stevens of Yale, on “ The 
Reality of Invisible Things.” We have already 
indicated our admiration for Bishop Thoburn’s 
article on ‘ Inspiration.” Dr. Warren coins a 
word, “‘ Euxine,” from the Greek euxenos, hos- 
pitable, to describe the Christianity which of 
late he has so enthusiastically and suitably advo- 
cated in many quarters — the Christianity which 
exhibits a warm friendliness to the foreigner. 
He gives an amazing list of those of foreign 


birth who have done great things for our country, | 


and urges the Epworth Leagues to be more hos- 
pitable to these incoming citizens. Prof. Win- 
chester gives a charming appreciation of Arthur 


Hugh Clough, and Prof. Cobern suggests what | 


he calls “a new method in Bible interpretation.” 
It is not strictly new, but he advocates a much 
wider recognition, adoption, and application of it 
than has been customary. The principle is 


The moral tone 
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that the language used by the Biblical write 
must be understood and interpreted in the sen: 
which these bore at the time the document ap 
peared among the people by whom or to whor 
was written. Surely this is ser 
sible in the highest degree; but the number 
those, even now, who are consistently carryir 
it out, is very small. No book has suffered 
much at the hands of those counting themsely; 
its friends — and perhaps its only friends ‘ 
the Bible. But a better day is slowly dawning 
(Eaton & Mains: New York.) 


such document 


The first article — and a very long one 
is in the September number of Out West 
\ editor, Mr. Charles F. Lummis, on tl} 
“Los Angeles Publie Library,” of which 
the librarian. This library, with 123,146 
umes, has a circulation of 841,067, a remarkab] 
fine record. Los Angeles, it appears, stands fo 
the first in the whole country, in the number of 
volumes per capita and in circulation per capita 
in circulation per volume it is second, but only 
just a trifle behind Cleveland. It is also nint} 
in gross circulation even as against cities four 
teen times its size and with ten times as many 
While Boston and New York circulate 
exactly two books for each citizen, Los Angele 
circulates over eight, indicating a radically dif 
ferent class of population. (Out West: Los 
Angeles, Cal.) 


| el 
Vol 


books. 


One of the most interesting articles in the 
Nineteenth Century and After for September is 
on *“‘ Wireless Telegraphy and Mr. Marconi.” It 
conclusively shows how this young Italian, not 
yet thirty-three, fully deserves the fame that 
has come to him, and how rapidly the work under 
his patents is extending, notwithstanding the 
jealousy and rivalry of four competing com 
panies, one German, one British, and two Amer 
ican. Sixteen great shipping lines, including 
the North German Lloyd and Hamburg-Ameri- 
can, use the system, and stations have been 
erected in suitable positions all over the world. 
One vessel sends and receives some 15,000 words 
between port and port. Wireless telegraphy has 
a great future. Messages will before long be 
sent between England and America at a penny 
aword. (Leonard Scott Publication Company : 
New York.) 


The first paper in the Contemporary Re- 
view for September, by a traveler in the East, 
on “England and Germany in Turkey,” is very 
interesting, and shows that England has lately 
recovered very much of it its former prestige in 
that land, and has now much more influence 
than Germany. It records, however, one dis- 
graceful fact, that we are very sorry to see, 
about England’s policy in Egypt, namely, that 
all English officers in Egypt, civil and educa- 
tional, work on Sunday and rest on Friday. An 
article on Jainism in India has the singular title, 
“A Religion of Ruth,” ruth being taken in the 
archaic sense of pity. Another article gives 
valuable information as to the progress of the 
German railway through Asia Minor and beyond 
to Baghdad, which is still very far from comple- 
tion. (Leonard Scott Publication Company: 
New York.) 











FAMOUS ANNUAL 
Autumnal 
Excursion 


§ 5 THE BERKSHIRES § 3 


HUDSON RIVER 
NEW YORK CHY 
Thursday, October 


Once every year the Boston & Albany R. R, 
New York. 


for $5, 


operates a popular excursion to 
578 Miles by Rail and Steamer, 
eovering a period of four days 

Special Express Trains leave South Station 
8.30 a. m., passing through Worcester, Spring- 
field and Pittsfield — the HEART OF THE 
BERKSHIRE HILLS. 

Due Albany 2.40 p. 
stop over night if desired, or leave same evening 
via People’s Line Steamer. 


m. for sight-seeing, and 


Illumination of State House at Albany has 
those who stop over night. 
Leave 8.30 a. m. by the Hudson River Day Line 
Steamer for that enchanting sail down that his- 
toric and picturesque river. A Night-and-a-Day 
in New York for sight-seeing the great metrop- 
olis! Thence via Palatial Fall River Line 
Steamer, due Boston Sunday morning. 
Stop-over in New York, 10 days, $2.00 

Illustrated Itinerary on application. 


A. S. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston. 


been arranged for 
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Canadian General Conference 


[Continued from page 1253] 


x the past thirty-two years, and has al- 
vays been regarded as one of the leaders 
f the church, He took a very prominent 
art in the union proceedings of 1883, and 
; secretary of the present union com- 
ittee. The Doctor is, however, seventy- 
hree years of age, and in view of this, 
nd other reasons, declined to accept the 
osition, but the Conference insisted that 
After some deliberation 
he withdrew his objections, and agreed to 
act. His colleague, Rev. James Allen, 
has had some valuable experience, having 
cupied the leading pulpits of the Do- 
minion, and more recently having had 
‘harge of home mission work in northern 
Ontario, where he has been wonderfully 


ne should do so. 


successful. He isa man of culture, good 
executive ability, and an_ effective 
speaker. 


Pastoral Term 


Several memorials were presented to the 
Conference, asking for the removal of the 
time limit from the pastoral term. These 
mostly from city churches, the 
country charges being apparently quite 
satisfied with the present limitation of 
four years. The Conference manifested a 
conservative temper, and declined to ex- 
tend the term. A resolution was intro- 
duced recommending that the lintit of four 


came 


years be suspended in the case of such | 
churches and institutions as any Annual | 
Conference may designate by a two-thirds | 
_ Missionary Secretaries, Rev. Dr. Suther- 


majority. This was lost, as the Confer- 
ence did not seem disposed to introduce 
general legislation to cover special cases. 


No question was discussed more thorough- | 


ly in committee than this, the laymen by a | 
| Editor Christian Guardian, Rev. W. B. 


large majority supporting the limited term 
of four years. Possibly the Canadian Church 
may follow the example of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in regard to the itiner- 
ancy, but it will probably be some years 
from now. 


Superannuation Fund 


The Methodist Church is proud of the | 


provision it has made for the support of 


its worn-out ministers, and their widows 


and orphans, by which an income is guar- 
anteed to every superannuated minister 
equal to about $10 for each year that he has 


spent in the active ministry, after thirty | 


years of service. The claims on this fund 
have, however, been increasing during 
recent years, and the last General Con- 
ference appointed a commission to inquire 


into the working of the fund and its fu- | 


ture stability. The commission ‘reported 
in favor of providing a more adequate and 
equitable annuity for ministers who have 
spent thirty-six years and upwards in the 
ictive work, and also to discourage the 
tendency to 
The seale of payments has not been ’ma- 
terially changed. 


Revision of Church Rules 


A commission was appointed for the pur- 
pose of revising the General Rules of the 
‘hurch, special reference being made to 
‘‘fasting’’ and ‘‘the wearing of gold.’’ 


relating to amusements, but it is likely 
that it will be considered. The commission 
will be composed of ten ministers and ten 


premature superannuation. | 
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laymen, and will report to the next General 
Conference four years hence. 
“The Old Adam” 

An interesting and somewhat amusing 
discussion took place on a proposal to re- 
move from the ritual the words, ‘‘ the old 
Adam in this child,’’ occurring in the order 
of baptism for infants. Several members 
of the Conference expressed the opinion 
that there was no ‘‘old Adam ’’ in little 
children, and that they were not ‘‘ born in 
sin.’’ This was, however, strongly op- 
posed by the more conservative element. 
Rev. James Livingstone said that he had 
never used this part of the service since a 
memorable occasion on which he had as- 
sisted at the baptism of an infant. The 
child’s father and grandfather both bore 
the name of Adam, and the officiating 
minister, whose name was also Adam, 
prayed the Lord to root out of the child 
‘‘the old Adam.’’ The laymen did not take 
much part in this debate, but Mr. Joseph 
Gibson declared that he had _ seen lots of 
évidence of the ‘‘old Adam ’’ in his chil- 
dren. It was also moved to eliminate the 
words ‘‘ the elect,’’ and ‘‘the ark of 
Christ’s Church,’’ but the Conference did 
not entertain the amendments. There was 
an evident leaning toward retaining these 
old forms of expression. About the only 
change made was the removal of the 
words, ‘‘by our office and ministry,’’ 
which seemed to favor sacerdotalism. 


The 


The elections for connectional officers 
resulted as follows : 


Elections 


erland (re-elected) and Rev. James AI- 
len, M. A. 

Lay Treasurer Missionary Society, H. H. 
Fudger, Esq. 


Creighton, B. A., B. D. 

Editor the Wesleyan, Rev. D. W. John- 
son, M. A. 

Western Book Steward, Rev. Wm. Briggs, 
D. D. (re-elected). 

Eastern Book Steward, Rev. S. F. Hues- 
tis, D. D. (re-elected). 

Editor of Sunday-school publications, Rev. 
Dr. Withrow (re-elected). 

General Secretary of Education, 
John Potts, D. D. (re-elected). 

General Secretary of Sunday-schools and 
Epworth Leagues, Rev. A. C. Crews, 
D. D. (re-elected). 

General Secretary of Temperance and 
Moral Reform, Rev. S. D. Chown, D. D. 
(re-elected). 

Treasurer Superannuation Fund, Rev. W. 
S. Griffin, D. D. (re-elected). 

The new editor of the Christian Guar- 
dian, Rev. W. B. Creighton, has been as- 
sistant editor of the paper for the past ten 
years, and since Mr. Bond’s retirement, 
six months ago, has had entire charge. 
His work has been so satisfactory that he 
was chosen by a large vote as editor. 

Rev. D. W. Johnson, M. A., the new 
editor of the Wesleyan, published at Hali- 
fax, is one of the best known ministers of 
the Nova Scotia Conference. He has 


Rev. 


_ filled pastorates in North Sydney, Wind- 


sor, and other important points, and has 


always been a leader in connectional af- 
Nothing was said of the famous foot-note | 


fairs. 
Rev. James Allen, M. A., the new mis- 


sionary secretary, is undoubtedly one of | 


the most popular ministers in the whole 
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church, as indicated by his election on the 
first ballot by a very large majority. 
During the past four years he has been 
missionary superintendent in New Onta- 
rio, doing an immense amount of hard 
pioneer work. Previously, he was pastor 
of several of the most prominent pulpits 
of the Dominion. He has the distinction 
of being the only man who ever refused 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity, which 
was offered to him by Victoria University. 


Work in Japan 


Rev. M. Takagi, the Japanese delegate, 
addressed the Conference in very good 
English. He said that the work in Japan 
had been growing both numerically and 
financially. Christianity had awakened the 
national conscience, leading the people to 
broader ideas in politics, religion and mo- 
rality. He rejoiced greatly in the union 
of the Methodisms of Japan, but though 
united they would require aid for some 
years. It was almost certain that Japan 
would be Christianized in half a century. 
He spoke of the necessity of establishing 
more Christian schools, and thought that 
the best policy for the church here was to 
send out strong missionaries for the educa- 
tional work, so that the best Christian 
natives might be trained for Christian 
work. 

The Close 

The Conference brought its sessions to a 
close, after a strenuous two weeks of 
work, the last two days being crowded 
with reports of committees and the elec- 
tion of boards and committees. One of 
the daily papers very truthfully remarked : 


. ‘* Actual straight business is discharged by 
| this General Conference to an extent and 


at a pace that no other body in Canada, 
polit-cal or religious, can approach, and on 
the whole it is managed with rare effi- 
ciency.’’ 
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‘VEN the echo of the military shout 
iD over the young people’s movement, 
that sought to stir convention enthusiasm 
and get unearned and unmerited applause, 
has entirely died away, and we may be 
devoutly thankful. The Epworth League 
now is rated by what it does in actual hard 
work for the church and the community, 
and not by stump speeches. Naturally 
the rating will be lower than the real 
accomplishments, because so much of the 
work must be unknown to the public. 
There never was greater demand or better 
opportunity for Epworthian labors than 
now. The sound of cheering may be less, 
and the possibility of political preferment 
may also be less, but men are needy, and 
God sees. 

* * 

Mr. Dean K. Webster, treasurer of the 
First General Conference District, sends 
the following statement for publication, 
and we gladly give it space: ‘‘ Of the 
total number of active Leagues in our 
First General Conference District and re- 
corded on the treasurer’s book, fifty per 
cent. have paid their dues up to Sept. 30, 
1906. This date marks the end of the fiscal 
year, and those chapters who have not 
paid their annual dues would confer a 
great favor upon the present cabinet if 
they would see that the proper amount is 
sent to the treasurer at Lawrence, Mass., 
P. O. Box 695.’’ 

~ « 

The Senior and Junior Leagues of Trinity 
Church, Springfield, held a union rally 
service, which was attended by fully 300. 
Elaborate preparations were made, and 
about 900 programs were sent out by mail. 
The church was beautifully decorated in 
League colors, with flags, banners, and 
cut flowers. A personal workers’ class is 
conducted by the pastor, Dr. E. M. An- 
trim. Classes in Bible study, missions and 
Christian stewardship are to be organized. 

* * 

Secretary Randall announces that the 
text-books in the League course of Bible 
study are ready. ‘‘Studies in the Old 
Testament’’ and the revised ‘‘ Studies in 
the Life of Christ’’ are arranged for 25 
studies in each. The reduction in the 
number of studies makes it possible to 
complete the courses in one season. 


* a 


To the Second Department Workers: 


DEAR FELLOW WORKERS: It is with congrat- 
ulations and confident expectation that I send 
you these, my first words of greeting. 

We should congratulate ourselves that it is to 
this department of League work that we have 
been called. Here is given a task sufficiently 
large and alluring to challenge attention, and to 
arouse enthusiasm, and yet definite enough to ad- 
mit practical planning and concentrated effort. 
We should rejoice, too, that right at our hands 
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are the carefully prepared and thoroughly tested 


' plans of experts and every needed help for their 


execution. It is for us to take advantage of the 
efficient leadership and the rising tide of mission- 
ary enthusiasm. From the growing success of 
the Young People’s Missionary Movement during 
the past few years it would seem that failure 
can come only through indifference, or a lack of 
intelligent co-operation with the leading work- 
ers. 

Undoubtedly every second vice-president of 
the First General Conference District has by 
this time become acquainted with the courses of 
study which have been provided for this year’s 
work. If not, this is your first pressing duty. 
No courses could have been selected more op- 
portunely for Methodist young people, particu- 
larly those of New England. At this time of 
the India Jubilee there is a strong appeal in the 
possibility of following the footsteps of Dr. But- 
ler through the marvelously interesting and im- 
portant country of India under the guidance of 
that prince among missionary heroes and states- 
men, our own beloved and everywhere respected 
Bishop Thoburn. This opportunity is provided 
for us in the text-book, written by the Bishop, 
entitled, ‘‘ The Christian Conquest of India.” 

Equally as important and as interesting is the 
study of the immigrant offered to us in the text- 
book entitled, “Aliens or Americans.” With 
Dr. Warren’s clear and persistent calls ringing 
in our ears, and the position taken by ZION’s 
HERALD in the Forward Movement for the evan- 
gelization of the foreign in our own borders, we 
cannot feel that we have invented an issue. We 
are dealing with live, burning questions, with 
which, if with any, it is possible to secure a 
hearing. ‘ 

About these study classes our fall and winter 
work should centre. Eight weeks with Bishop 
Thoburn’s book before the holidays, and the 
same time with the “ Aliens or Americans” after 
this break, will furnish a group of Leaguers, 
small perhaps, but important as leaven, who can 
be depended upon for giving life and interest to 
the monthly missionary meetings, and will listen 
gladly to the appeals for intercessory prayer, 
Christian stewardship, and every missionary 
activity. As young people we lack knowledge. 
These classes impart the information which fur- 
nishes a basis for an enthusiastic, intelligent, and 
permanent response in the needs of Christ’s 
kingdom. ‘ You know,” said an acquaintance of 
mine to a friend whom she had met at a mission 
study class during the past summer, “that I 
always wanted a brother. None ever came, so I 
have adopted one. I’ve taken one of the waifs 
of India to support.” This means a Christian 
steward. She will be forced to do it, for she is 
only a common school teacher. Two others of 
the same class are asking eagerly for the require- 
ment necessary for enrollment in the deaconess 
work. These and hundreds like them are the 
fruits of the study class. Mission study classes 
in every League! This is our slogan, and it can 
be realized. 

As we begin our endeavors we are not to be 
overcome by our own lack of knowledge as to 
subject or method. This is one essential require- 
ment to fitness for our work — this sense of un- 
fitness that will drive us to the consultation of 
those who have acquired knowledge and experi- 
More failures have been due to opinion- 
ated self-conceit and lack of information than to 
At 150 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, there is a mine of helpful information that 
can be realized upon by the simple expenditure 
of atwo-cent stamp (address S. Earl Taylor, or 
the Young People’s Department). Then, too, 
the cabinet officers of the First General District 
have pledged themselves to assist. 


ence. 


any other causes. 


It is our 
wish to counsel with you, to provide speakers for 
your rallies and conventions, and to assist you in 
We make this promise 
in the same spirit in which we ask you to come 


any other practical way. 
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a sense of unfitness as a basis for fitn: 
It is a difficult bu 
possible task to which we have been called. | 
work as second vice-president is not for 

sluggard nor the indifferent, but for alert e 


to us 
And so we greet you! 


willing hands, and strong hearts. In this is 
appeal. 
** Shun not the struggle : face it, ’tis God’s gift 


ALBERT E. LeE«ci 


Providence, R. J. 


PRAYER-MEETING TOPIC 


Who is My Neighbor, and What 
of Him? 
Sunday, October 14 
REV. MATTHIAS S. KAUFMAN, D. D. 
DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


October 8 The sum of obligation to my 
neighbor. Rom. 13: 8-10. 

October 9. Setting a good example. 1 Pet. 
ee = 

October 10. Behaving wisely. Col. 4: 5, 6. 

October 11. Pray for him. 1 Tim. 2: 14. 

October 12. Please him for his good. Rom. 
15: 2. 

October 13. Must not keep his wages, or gos- 


sip about him. Lev. 19: 13, 16. 


October 14. Topic — Who is my Neighbor, 
and What of Him? Luke 10: 
29-37. 


“ A traveler fell among thieves ; 
He was crushed like autumn leaves; 
He was beaten like the sheaves 
Upon the threshing floor.” 


It is an old, old narrative, but it comes 
to us over again like a new story. Serene 
and slow passed the proud priest on the 
other side. A little more did the Levite, 
for he came and looked on him, and then 
he, too, passed by. Not a word of sympa- 
thy was spoken, not a kindness done. 


‘Then came a Samaritan, 
A despised, rejected man.” 


He is too large of heart to limit his mercy 
by race prejudice. His own business and 
plans are sidetracked for the time being. 
Expense is not allowed to weigh. Per- 
sonal ease is ignored. Here isa brother 
man in want of help. This kind-hearted 
Samaritan puts himself in the place of the 
injured one, and does to him as he would 
wish to be done by. That was all, but 
that was much. It was enough to hold 
him up through all time as the ideal of 
brotherliness. Well were it for us if we 
ever bear in mind this wholesome example 
and ever do likewise ! 


The Shadowy Hand 


It is said that if a piano is struck in the 
same room where another piano stands un- 
opened and untouched, if one will place his 
ear quite near to the case of the closed 
piano, he will hear a string within sound 
the same note as the one given forth by 
the first one. You may call it sympa- 
thetic, or a shadowy hand operating 
within — it matters little. You may exp:- 
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ate upon the law of vibrations, and yet 
su cannot quite understand the beautiful 
ystery. Even so inexplicable is the sym- 
athy of human souls. We see it, we feel 
t, we love, and there we must leave it, 
eave it as an inspiration that makes the 
vhole world kin — leave it as humanity’s 
hank-offering to God. 


A Monument 


A minister preaching to the inmates of a 
prison said to them in tender tones that the 
\ifference between them and himself was owing 
o the grace of God. Afterwards one of the 
prisoners sent for him and asked: “‘ Did you 
mean what you said about sympathizing with us, 
and that only the help of God made you differ- 
ent from us?”’ Being answered in the affirma- 
tive, the prisoner continued: “I am here for 
life, but I can stay more contentedly now that I 
know I have a brother out in the world.” There- 
after his whole conduct became so admirable 
that after a few years he was pardoned. No 
sooner was he released from prison than a call 
came for volunteers. With a glad heart he en- 
listed in the American Army, and after more 
than a year of gallant service he laid down his 
life for his country. How beautiful is sympa- 
thy! How potent is brotherly love! 


My Neighbor? 


He is every human being who needs my aid. 
He may live next door to me, or in the same 
house; or he may live in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
or in some remote island. If he needs me in any 
way that I can be of service, even though it be 
only a silent prayer to my loving Heavenly 
Father for his welfare, he my neighbor. 
Nothing short of this universal inclusion of all 
mankind can answer the question. 


What of Him? 


I dare not 


is 


He has claims upon me. 
him. 
ter, Mohammedan, or savage. 
He is one for whom my Saviour died, and I must 
do what I can to give him my Saviour. 
all corners of the globe God is sending those 
who need treatment such as the good Samaritan 
gave. 


ignore 


our reward in this life and the next. Can we 


not hear Him say : 
‘* Whatsoever thou hast done 
To this poor and suffering one, 
That hast thou done to Me.” 


Norwich, Conn. 


OUR SUMMER OUTING 
REV. ARTHUR PAGE SHARP. 


UR custom for the last five years of 
spending the vacation period in the 


country where we have a vegetable, fruit | 
and flower garden, enabled me to enjoy to | 
the full the appreciative articles in recent | 
issues of ZION’S HERALD on the work of | 
It is a great pleasure to | 


Luther Burbank. 
see things grow, and to develop strange 


new forms, as well as to see them fresh | 


and wholesome on the table. Our family 


have been vegetarians almost all summer | 


and such generous health, such whole- 
some complexions, such robust girls and 
sturdy boys are a pleasure to behold. We 
grow things with that in view; 
though the children ate cucumbers, rad- 
ishes, and green corn without let or hin- 








He may be brown, black or yellow; idola- | 
It matters not. | 


From | 


The more we do for God’s oppressed ones, | 
the more we do for Him, and the greater will be | 


and | 
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You May 
Need It 





Ask your doctor about the wisdom of your keeping 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in the house, ready for colds, 
coughs, croup, bronchitis. 
then get a bottle of it at once. 
little foresight in such matters? 


We have no secrets! We publish 
the formulas of all our preparations. 
eee iene a ee 





If he says it’s all right, 
Why not show a 
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drance, not an hour of sickness was expe- 


rienced by one of them throughout the | 


summer. Of 


course a garden means | 


work ; but we found it more congenial | 


after the middle of May to spend the 
Mondays at ‘‘ Cozy Nook ’’ preparing for 
the vacation than in loitering about the 
Book Room. This way of spending Mon- 
day after a strenuous day and sleepless 
night on Sunday has many advantages, of 
which we mention but one —it insures a 
good night’s sleep on Monday night. The 
family move to the cottage just as soon 
as school closes, usually the next day, and 
stay until the day before school opens. In 
addition to the garden a dozen hens are 
secured when the family get there (the 
twelve hens this year have 450 eggs to 
their credit in ten weeks), and later, 


| when the preacher comes to stay, a cow is 


hired. So with eggs an average of over 
six a day — seven quarts of milk a day, all 
sorts of berries and fruit, and almost 
every kind of garden ‘‘truck’’ that’s 
good, the physical man may settle down 
to a good time. There are many other 
sources of enjoyment. The flowers 
| which have been experimented with have 
_been very responsive, and unusual vege- 
tables have turned out well, revealing 
| laws of whose existence the experiment- 
er had not even thought. 

| Did you ever sit on a beehive in summer ? 


| What a wonderful study a colony of bees 
'is! And how profitable, too! I bought a 
hive of bees a yearago last June. I have 
| six now ; and such honey as we have had! 
What a study the bees are! 
hive just full of drones. Something is 
wrong. A ‘‘drone catcher’’ is put into 
operation, and fifteen hundred drones, by 
actual count, are caught and destroyed. 
What’s the trouble?. Why, the queen is 
dead, and these small drones are the 
product, the only possible product, of a 
laying ‘‘worker.’” What do wedo? Get 
a new queen from Jepson’s, take out every 
frame of brood comb, search each frame 
carefully to make sure that no queen is 
there and no queen cell is developing, 
insert the new queen in her cage, see that 
she is liberated by the worker bees, and 
ten days afterwards observe the bees car- 
rying in bee bread, and note the entire 
disappearance of the drones. Yes, it’s 
very interesting. ‘‘ Do the bees sting? ’’ 
Sometimes, but not often. 
comes unnecessary to use gloves and net- 
ting when one’s nerves get steady. Bees 
are great nerve steadiers when one really 
understands them. And I believe the ob- 


| ject of the vacation is to get the nerves 


| steadied. 


PISOS CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS 


Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. 
Use in time. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 





We recommend bees 
nervous brethren, and feel sure that when 
they can handle them successfully their 
nerves will be all right. 

We have not mentioned the horse and 


ticipated our coming. The children have 
thriven in body, head and heart; the 
mother is recuperated beyond expecta- 
tion ; and the preacher is rejuvenated and 
filled with an ambition for heroic service 
in the coming months. Yes, we have had 
a splendid time. This way of taking our 
vacation is congenial to the whole family, 
and for us we know of none better. 


Dorchester, Mass. 


Practical Christianity in a Glorious 


Here is one | 


| her delight knew no bounds. 


Form 


REV. G. A. DOWNEY. 


The people of South Athol have just witnessed 
a fine illustration of the Christian love which is 
not “in word, but in deed and in truth.” Super- 
intendent E. J. Helms, of Morgan Memorial, 
Boston, secured the use of an abandoned farm, 
with a large, two-story house, and took thirty- 
five children, five of them being babies under 
two and a half years, from the slum districts 
near his institutional church, and kept them 
during July and August in the open fields, under 
the blue sky, amid the trees and the flowers. 
Those who were present at the “landing” of 
these little summer “ pilgrims” will never for- 
get the scene. The babies, some of them weak 
and ill, were handed out to entire strangers, 
whose services they readily accepted with all 
the sweet trustfulness of the little child. Spe- 
cial teams and teams easily pressed into service 
loaded them on without regard to sex or color, 
and shortly deposited them at the farm, a third 
of a mile away, where they made the air ring 
with hearty cheers, and were soon at home. 
The effect of the cleaner, quieter, and sweeter 
environment was manifest in the children from 
the start. They were under the care of Miss 
Mary Fagan as superintendent, and two helpers. 
Miss Fagan well sustained her reputation gained 
through a long experience for tact, patience, 
and skill in managing large numbers of children. 
She was loved and respected by every child. 

The sand heap at the rear, the lawn swing, the 
shade of the great oak at the back of the house, 
the grass and the flowers, the little garden with 
its plants from the children’s own sowing, all 
contributed to health, instruction and pleasure. 
The development of the love of Nature was an 
important part of the work done. It was a 
pleasure for a child even to carry a bouquet to 
the church. It was pathetic to find one of the 
older girls saving up old flowers to carry home 
with her. A kind neighbor who was in the habit 
of doing favors for the little folks at the farm 
kindly offered her a fresh lot to take home, and 
Then there was 


| the clean barn shed for rainy days, the evening 


It soon be- | 


to our | 


songs, Scripture reading, and prayers, sometimes 
in the dining-room, sometimes on the piazza, 
and sometimes in the shed, which made a splen- 
did preparation for a quiet night of rest and 
sleep. The amount of Scripture committed to 
memory was simply marvelous. Not once was a 
doctor needed during all the weeks, which speaks 


| volumes for the faithfulness and intelligence of 


| place and visitors to the town. 


carriage and the glorious evening drives, | 


nor the fishing trips and the really wonder- | ; 
| their presence in church and Sunday-school, all 


ful catches, nor the wild animals with 
whom we have got on familiar terms, nor 


| the friendly birds which seem to have an- 


the care-takers. 

From the day of their arrival these children 
were a centre of interest for the people of the 
Their singing, 
their happy voices in play, their bright faces, 
greeting all visitors and passers-by with smiles, 


conspired to make their stay a source of real 


[Continued on page 1273 
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) How a Man Grows 


By John ik Lathrop, D.D. 


The author applies the doctrine of the Philosophy of the Becoming to 
humanity, and shows that neither cosmic forces nor ethical processes bring 
It is only in the religion of Jesus Christ that man comes to 
his coronation. ‘It is when we are regenerated by the Spirit that we 
begin to live and are on the way to Become.” “ This new life is not a 
high morality but spirituality. One does not rest content with doing to 
others as he wishes to be done by—which is morality—but, in addition, 
rendering to God the things which are God's.” The whole book is 
stimulating, thoughtful, and fresh. 


I2mo. Cloth, $1.25, net. By mail, $1.38. 


A Legal Compend 


For the use of Pastors, Trustees and Members of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the State of New York 


By Arthur W. Byrt 


Member of the Bar of the State of New York and of the New York East Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church 


What leading lawyers think of it: 


Dr. Byrt’s previous training as a practicing lawyer and his eicht years’ 
experience as Superiatendent of the Brooklyn Church Soc.ety have ad- 
mirably fitted him for the preparation of such a work, anl he seems to 
have given to it painstakiaz and accurate study. 1| have no doubt it will 
prove an invaluable manual. —Geo. G. Reynolds. 

It seems to meet a real gre .t want and to have been prepared with 
marked accuracy and tho-oughness and to be stated clearly. It must 
prove a most useful and sufe guid to the officers and ministers of our 
churches, and should be welcomed with gratitude.-—H. C. M. ingraham. 


12mo. Cloth, 50 cents, net. 


Where Pussies Grow 


Songs of Childhood and Nature 
By Harriet Lee Grove 


Illustrations by Ella Do!bear Lee 


A beautiful collection of bright, attractive songs for children, both 
words and music written by one who has been most successful in this 
line. The themes are familiar to the children and the music especially 
pleasing to all. There are eight songs, cntuled 
Pussy Willows Marching Sorg 

The Rooster and the Boy The Lost Lambs 

In the Wood a Bird is Singing Milking Song 
Song of the Organ Grind »r Oit to Dreamland 

The songs are appropriately illustrated with ten color lates, some of 
them full pege, and many smaller in black and white, from original draw- 
ings by Ella Dolbear Lee. Beautifully iliuminated cover, with unique 
design in color, showing babies and kittens as ‘* Pussy Willows.” 


Quarto. Boards, $1.50, net. By mail, $1.70. 


to perfection. 


By mail, 55 cents. 


Sermon on the Mount 


A series of Practical Expositions by authors of eminent ability. These 
volumes are especially valuable for the preacher's library. 


Vol. 1. Exposition of St. Matthew v to vi, 8 (including the 
Beatitudes). 

By E. Griffth-Jones, B.A.; W. J. Townsend, D.D.; J. G. Green- 

hough, M.A.; Alfred Rowland, D.D.; Thomas G. Selby; W. B. 

Selbie, M.A.; Frank Ballard, M.A., B.Sc., and George Milligan, B.D. 


Vol. 2. Exposition of the Lord’s Prayer (Matt. vi, 9-13). 

By E. Griffith-Jones, B.A. ; Principal P. T. Forsyth, M.A., D.D.; 
J. G. Greenhough, M.A.; Frank Ballard, M.A., B.D., B.Sc. ; Pnn- 
cipal Alex. Stewart, D.D.; W. B. Selbie, M.A. 


Vol. 3. Exposition of St. Matthew vi, 16 to vii, 27. 


By J. G. Greenhough, M.A.; Thos. G. Selby, Albert Goodrich, 
D.D.; Principal Alex. Stewart, D.D.; Geo. Milligan, B.D.; J. Mor- 
gan Gibbon; Alfred Rowland, D.D., and others. 





) 1 2mo. 


Cloth, per volume, $1.50, net. By mail, $1.65. 
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The Diviner Immanence  ‘ 
By Francis J. McConnell 


The purpose of this thoughtful and helpful discussion is to show the 
real content of the idea of the divine immanence and to guard it against 
the popular misunderstandings which spnng up on every hand. The 
author is well equipped for his task and appioaches it not merely as a 
philosopher, but also as a Christian. His distinction between the stages 
of God's self-giving is a real one and is well urged and illustrated, ‘Ihe 
conception of immanence is not that of pantheism, nor does it exclude 
the thought of transcendence. The problems which grow out of the 
doctrine occuoy the succeeding chapters, ending with an enunciation of 
the divine plan in the creation of and communion with individucls.— 7he 
Congregaiiona’ist. 

1 2mo. 


Cloih, 75 cents, net. By mail, 84 cents. 


Down in Porto Rico 
By George Milton Fowles 


We believe one can glean more information from-this book than could 
be gained by v.sit.ng the island at great expense.—Southern Siar. 


This is one of the be:t tooks that has been written for all who wish 
to know more about Porto kican conditions. —Bulletin of American 
Geographical Sociely. 

The author tel's his story in a simple, straightforward style, giving a 
full description of the island and its people-— Young People’s Weekly. 

The book answers just the questions we have all wished to ask.— The 
Congregation«I**t. 

12mo. Cork. 


Illustrated, 75 cents, net. By mail, 83 cents. 


Chunda 


A Story of the Navajos 


By Horatio Oliver Ladd 


Dr. Ladd is a well known writer of the history of the peoples of the 
Southwest and w.s ia personal associ: tion with the most powerful Apache 
tribes a quarter of a century ago. ihe majesty and beauty of their 
“motherland ”; the picturesqueness of Apache customs; the intensity of 
savage passicns in conflict with the strong purpose which sacrifices tradi- 
tions, fnendshijs and love to raise a reople to higher conditions; the noble 
elements of the dcspised race, are ail discussed in ways to command the 
liveliest interest. 


Crow.. 8vo. Cloth. Illustrated, $1.25, postpaid. 


Ewa 


By the Rev. W. Arthur Noble 


The writer has had opportunities such as have come to few Ameri- 
cans or Europeans to learn to look through Korean eyes at the acts of 
foreigners. The endeavor is maintained throughout to illustrate the cus- 
toms of the people of Korea and their habits of thought, to interpret these 
from the Korear: point of view. The characters and incidents here re- 
lated are historical, but they have been treated in a lofty spirit and with a 
rare literary skill.— The Library. 

12mro. Cloth, $1.25, postpaid. 


Dorothy: A Tale of Two Lands 


By S. Elizabeth Sisson 


This is a story by the author of Richard Newcomb, which has had a 
very large sale, exhausting several editions. This surpasses all her former 
productions. The plot is unsurpassed by any present-day fiction and is 
beautifully wrought out in all the finer details. It carries the reader back 
to the dark days of the sixties to find the heroine of the tale. From sad 
beginnings, it brightens page by page as the chief character is developed 
and the story unfolds. 


Cloth. Four full-page illustrations, half-tone reproductions ——— 
of original drawings by Claude Shafer. Price, $1.50. ( a 
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essing to all. No complaint was ever heard 
from the neighbors of any unnecessary noise or 
single act of discourtesy. Some of them being 
embers of the children’s church choir at home, 
chorus was formed under the direction of Miss 
Fenno, of the New England Deaconess Associa- 
on, which rendered valuable help, not only in 
e regular services of the local church (Metho- 
st Episcopal), but also in the special services 
held in August, which resulted in great good to 
Further, the camp furnished oppor- 
tunities for many little kindly acts which the 
neighbors were not slow to improve. These 
little hearts, away from all their loved ones, were 
hungry for love, and made a ready response to 
every manifestation of interest on the part of 
The visits of Superintendent Helms, with 
his abounding life and enthusiasm, were a great 
blessing and inspiration to the people. The ex- 
ample of careful religious training 


ne people. 


any. 


of chil- | 


dren will never lose its value to the fathers and | 


mothers of South Athol. 

It is a reason for devout and hearty thanks- 
giving on the part of all who are interested in 
this glorious work for the poor that this farm 
has been given to the Morgan Memorial as a per- 
manent Fresh-Air Home for the poor children of 
the Boston slums. Other buildings are to be 
added, two being already in mind —a camp for 
boys and another for girls. The boys’ camp is 
already staked out, and the gathering of mate- 
rial and funds has already begun. It is hoped to 
build this camp at once. It is expected that 
next year, instead of thirty-five, there will be 
near a hundred on the farm. The people of 
South Athol show a disposition to hep in all the 
ways they can. The plan of keeping the chil- 
dren two months instead of two weeks makes 
this work especially valuable. It takes the chil- 
dren from the heat and evil environment during 
all the vacation, and affords opportunity for 
achieving permanent results. 


It isa work well | 
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DEDICATION AT WYMAN 


Wyman is in the town of Millbridge, three miles 
below the Millbridge Methodist Episcopal Church. 
It is named in honor of Hon. Jasper Wyman, who 
carries on a large canning business here, and who 
made possible the building of a beautiful little 
church that was dedicated Aug. 26. The dedica- 
tory services were held in the afternoon and 
evening, and brought a large company of people 
that taxed the capacity of the building to the ut- 
termost. Rev. Joseph Jackson, of Stonington, 
represented the presiding elder, who was una- 
voidably absent, and dedicated the church to the 
worship and service of God. Rev. T. J. Dein- 
stadt, a former beloved pastor, was present, and 
preached both afternoon and evening. A local 
scribe gives the following account of the after- 
noon service: After the opening voluntary a 
large chorus sang “‘ Soldiers of King Jesus,” Rev. 


| Tf. J. Deinstadt read the Scriptures, and the quar- 





worth the earnest attention and hearty support | 
| ing a church and made it possible by most gener- 


of all charitably inclined persons. 

Those wishing to help in this work may corre- 
spond with Rev. E. J. Helms, Morgan Memorial, 
Boston, Mass. 


A RARE OCTOBER TRIP 


578 Miles by Rail and Steamer, $5.00 


Over the Boston & Albany R. R. to Albany, 
the Hudson River Steamer to New York, Fall 
River Line to Boston, B. & A. to starting point, 


Thursday, October 11, to Sunday, October 14. | 


$5.00 buys whole trip. Stop-over in New York 
to October 23 for $2.00 extra. 
tive leaflet. 

A. 8S. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston. 


Send for descrip- 
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Continues to grow in favor. Our patented noise- 
less tray is the one most generally used. One| 
pastor writes us: “It is by far the most perfect | 
thing yet made.”’ 
LET US SEND YOU our special illus- | 
trated book, ‘‘THE CUP.” Itis FREE. 
Write for it. Ask for Catalogue No. | 
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tet sang, “ Fling Wide the Gates.””’ Rev. Joseph 
Jackson offered prayer. The congregation sang 
heartily. Rev. T. J. Deinstadt preached a ser- 
mon of real power. Hon. Jasper Wyman then 
made a brief address upon the success of the en- 
terprise. He was followed by Rev. Joseph Jack- 


| beautiful modern church. 


| this enterprise. 


son in ashort and pleasing speech. The chorus | 


sang, ‘“‘ The Father’s Fold.” The benediction was 
pronounced, and the people went home pleased 
and delighted. Miss Edith Flagg presided at the 
organ. The church was beautifully decorated 
with flowers and ferns. 

The people have long wanted a place of wor- 
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tory has been made by taking two rooms in the 
east end of the third floor, making a fine experi- 
ment station. Paint, paper, and outside im- 
provements, as well as the many inside changes, 
add greatly to the convenience and attractive- 
ness of school life. The courses of study are up 
to date and comprehensively planned. The new 
course in teacher’s training is practical and pop- 
ular, the graduate receiving the State teacher’s 
certificate. The faculty is exceptionally strong. 
The enrollment of students is larger than last 
year. The school opened Tuesday, Sept. 18. 


Lubec. -- We spent an enjoyable day with the 
people of this charge, Sunday, Aug. 26. Good 
congregations greet us at all points. We are 
especially pleased with the earnestness mani- 
fested at West Lubec. The people will pay this 
year $100 on the church debt, and $100 on the 
pastor’s salary. This shows a willingness to do 
things for Christ and the church worthy of suc- 
The pastor and people on all parts of 
this charge are faithful to the work committed 
to their care. 


Eddington. — This little band of loyal workers 
are doing wonderful things. With a faith heroic 
the people began the repairing of the old historic 
meeting-house, and have transformed it into a 
These people are 
worthy of assistance, and must have help from 
outside. We hope that some one blessed with 
this world’s goods, reading these lines, will help 
Eddington, under the leader- 
ship of Rev. D. M. Angell, is sure to become one 


cess. 


| of our most desirable smaller appointments. 


| parish. 
| source of spiritual help to the church. 


ship, as the nearest church is three miles distant. | 


The services are well attended, and a Sunday- 


school numbers fifty members. The success of | 
the enterprise is due to Hon. Jasper Wyman and 


his brothers, Joseph D., Jesse A., James T., Fred- 
erick, Edgar A., Chandler C., Adelbert A., and 
John F., who suggested the desirability of build- 


ous donations. 
rated in different parts of the country, and all 
successful in their chosen lines of work. When 
boys they were employed in this district, and 
now remember the needs of the place. It would 
be a splendid thing if many other Maine boys 
who have met with success elsewhere would re- 
member the home of their youth in some such 
way asthis. The Wyman brothers presented a 
$2,000 church. The people furnished it, graded 
the grounds, worked hard, and deserve credit for 
their share inthe result. The dream of the peo- 
ple is realized. A beautiful little church has 


| been erected and furnished, and a promising fu- 
| ture in church activity assured. 


East Maine Seminary. — The fall term opens 
with promise of a successful year. The preach- 


| ers and people seem to be taking a new interest 


MAKERS OF | 


in the school on Oak Hill, Bucksport, and well 


| they may because of the good material the 


school continues to give the State and nation. 
The State of Maine, and especially East Maine, 
owes more to this school than can ever be re- 
paid. The ministers, ministers’ wives, profes- 
sional and business men of high honor and use- 
fulness who received their first impulse to be 
and do things worth while at the East Maine 
Conference Seminary, are numbered by the hun- 
dreds. A large number of the town students 
are enrolled in the high school courses. Ar- 
rangements have been.made to give all-day stu- 
dents study desks to be used when not at recita- 
tion, thus doing away with travel between the 


| school and their homes during school hours. The 


| house. 
| the arrangements. 


students from other towns are splendidly cared 
for by Mrs. Etta B. Lyons, who with President 
F. E. Bragdon manages the seminary boarding- 
Many improvements have been made in 
The shorthand and type- 


| writing department is now located on the first 
| floor of the chapel building in what were for- 


| merly the science rooms. 


A new science labora- 


These brothers are widely sepa- | 


Orrington Centre and South. — Rev. W. A. 
McGraw keeps steadily at the work of this 
The Sunday evening services are a 
Two 
have been baptized recently. A hundred dollars 
have been expended on inside shutters for the 
church at the South, and new barn floors at the 
Centre. 


Winterport. —It isa real delight to hold the 
quarterly conference here. A _ splendid com- 
pany of men and women, realizing the responsi- 
bility of their official relation to the church, are 
present. We have two exhorters at Winterport 
who exalt the office — Capt. W. S. Tainter and 
Mr. O. C. Clifford. It will encourage some 
classes elsewhere to know that the class-meeting 
in this place is well attended, and shows a very 





RIBBED-FLEECE UNDERWEAR 


This new underwear, known as Vellastic Utica 
Ribbed-Fleece Underwear, was first put upon the 
market two years ago. The hygienic value and 
comfort-giving properties of this new weave in 
undergarments have made such a strong appeal 
to the public that the mills can hardly keep up 
with the demand. 

Vellastic Underwear is a ribbed fabric with 
fleece lining, This means the warmth, comfort 
and softness of a fleece-lined garment, with the 
elasticity of a ribbed garment. 

Vellastic Utica Ribbed-Fleece Underwear al- 
ways retains its shape and elasticity in washing 
and the fleece its downy softness. 

Another very attractive feature of this new 
underwear is its low price. Its extreme softness 
and pliability commend it to those who are accus- 
tomed to garments of finest texture. 

Men’s and women’s garments, at 50c. each; 

Ladies’ Union. Suits, $1.00; children’s sizes in 

LA union suits, 50c.; or 
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life. Rev. W. 
received 8 into full membership this quarter. 


earnest and spiritual A. Luce has 
All departments of church activity seem to be in 


H. B. Hi. 


good condition for aggressive work. 


VERMONT CONFERENCE 


Montpelier District 
White River Junction. 


well here. 


Our work moves on 
Rev. Mr. Dennett, a former member 
of our Conference, and Dr. J. 
the 
been guests at 


B. Harris, presid- 
ing elder in New Jersey Conference, have 
the parsonage for a few days. 
) 


Recently 2 have been baptized and taken on 


probation, and 2 have been received by letter. 
Quechee. who 
farm and ministers to this people, is held in 


Mr. Springer, carries on his 


high esteem. A small audience was present at 
the afternoon service. Like a number of other 


places, we need here a gracious revival. 


Woodstock.— At the time of our last visit 
here Pastor Hamilton was absent on a vacation 
in Canada. His health is much improved over 
last year, and the work is well in hand. Rev. 
W. C. Newell, of our Conference, resides within 
the bounds of the charge. His many friends 
will be glad to know he is much improved in 
health and is now able to do some work. Spe- 
cial services are planned for this place in the 
fall. 


Windsor and Ascutneyville. — Rev. F. T. Clark 
still holds the fort, giving the people good Gos- 
pel well prepared, and with his wife having the 
permanent interests of the charge much at 
heart. During the summer the church edifice 
has been improved by a coat of paint on the 
woodwork outside, and paint for the parsonage 
is on hand. Special Sunday evening services of 
a union nature were held for a couple of months 
on the common. Judged from the standpoint of 
The 
Northfield Hymnal has been purchased for. use 
in our devotional services. 


attendance, they were not a great success. 


Pittsfield and Stockbridge. Rev. 


Barnes is busy on a large parish. 


E. L. M. 
In the early 
spring, union meetings on Sunday afternoon 
were started on South Hill, but nearly all the 
work has fallen on Mr. Barnes, who is glad to 
be of service to any of the people. The pastor 
has the confidence and respect of all, and there 
is no valid reason why this should not be a suc- 
cessful pastorate for the charge. 


Rochester. — People of the Methodist persua- 
sion are happy in possessing Rev. W. E. Doug- 
lass and family in the parsonage. The work of 
the church is moving along well. 

At Hancock some repairs on the church were 
taking the the while at 
Granville a general renovation of the interior of 
the church has been made and a better spirit 
manifest in all this region than for some years. 
Mr. Douglass would not be happy unless building 


attention of pastor, 


or repairing a church, or paying an old debt as a 


of 
work. 
Chelsea. — Special meetings were held here in 
August, neighboring pastors assisting Rev. L. N. 
Moody. 


sort recreation or side issue to his regular 


As a result, several persons have been 
baptized and received on probation. The work 
is generally considered helpful. Mrs. Moody is 
still at her home in Barton, and is reported as 
recovering as rapidly as could be expected from 
the effects of the operation. This will be pleas- 
ant news to her many friends. 


Two were 
one at Brattleboro is 


Preachers’ Meetings. 


The 


meetings 
planned for the fall. 


scheduled for Oct. 8 and 9, and a good program | 


has been prepared. The other meeting was to 


have been at Rochester, but the closing of the | 
| the energetic pastor. 


White River Railroad makes that out of the 
question. 


been settled on. 


Personal. A letter from Rev. F. M. Miller 


brings information that he is supplying a church 
His daughter Gertrude has 
been married since going there, and is settled 


in Del Rosa, Cal. 


| well 


| the 
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of Mrs. 
earthquakes, Cali- 


near them, whiie the health Miller is 


greatly improved. Barring 
fornia seems to be a great place. 

Nearly all our preachers and many of our lay- 
men remember very pleasantly the genial and 
devoted elect lady, who has traveled the various 
circuits with Rev. A. J. Hough. 
her severe and lingering illness, it was no great 
surprise to her many frends to learn that she had 
Mr. Hough and his chil- 
dren have the sympathy of a large circle of 


On account of 


gone home on Sept. 18. 


friends and a priceless legacy in the memory of 
this good woman. 

Benjamin, the oldest son of Rev. W. E. Doug- 
lass of Rochester, who was preparing to return 
to his studies in the University of Vermont, has 
been taken sick with typhoid fever. The father 
writes that the case is a mild one, and all hope 
for a speedy and complete recovery. 


Ww. @. XX. 
MAINE. CONFERENCE 
Central District 
Chebeague. — Rev. Elbridge Gerry is serving 


his first year as pastor of this charge, and has 
already won the affection of the people. The 
pastor and his wife are enjoying the parsonage, 
the interior of which has been newly painted 
and papered. During the summer months the 
residents are generally busy caring for the 
boarders who visit this beautiful island in large 


numbers. The congregations on Sunday are 
largely composed of the summer visitors. 
Long Island.—Rev. Felix Powell holds a 


warm place in the hearts of the people here, and 
he may; for he has done much for the 
church and the community. His health is much 
better than in the spring. He and his wife en- 
joyed a visit to her former home in New Jersey 
in the summer, for which purpose his 
people presented him with a purse of $32.50. 
The church and parsonage have both been paint- 
ed, the pastor, assisted by some of his people, 
doing the A preaching service and 
Sunday-school were held in Cushing’s Hall at 


early 


work. 


the west end of the island during the summer. 


Bath, 
doing excellent work here. 


Beacon St.—Rev. G. D. Stanley is 
‘‘Just the man for 
place,” the people say. Last year the 


church received over $200 from the Church Aid 


| Society, and it proved a great aid tothem. The 


At the present writing no place has | 


mortgage has been reduced to about $200 and 


we hope it will soon disappear. 


Bath, 
holds Rev. 


Wesley Church.— This church. still 
D. B. Holt, and in the church and in 
the whole city he has a strong “ holt’’ upon the 
people. The Sunday-school, under the superin- 
tendency of W. F. 
work, having a Home Department, kindergarten, 


Armor, is doing excellent 


and cradle roll. The boys and girls over ten 


have been organized into a missionary society. 


Lisbon. The Rev. A. McAllister, 
while inconveniently living a long distance from 


pastor, 


his church, having been compelled to do so as no 


house could be found in the village, is taking 
hold of the new duties of the ministry with an 
energy and spirit that give promise of great 
The Sunday-school, with Everett 
superintendent, 
League, with Vernon Dixon as president, are 
faithful helpers the work of the church. 
Since Conference 11 have been received into the 


church from probation. 


Lisbon Falls. 
preciation of the pastor by voting an increase of 
Rev. J. T. Crosby, of Auburn, assisted 


usefulness. 
Gerrish as 


in 


This church has shown its ap- 


salary. 


the pastor, July 10, and baptized 10 candidates. | 


Since Conference 7 have been received into full 


connection from probation. Rev. J. C. Prince is 


Harpswell, — Here we have a new parsonage, 


built, as several in our Conference have been, 
under the leadership of Rev. L. H. Bean. By 
the way, is there any other member in our Con- 
ference who can equal the record of the above- 


named brother as a parsonage-builder? At the 





| ated on the lot next below the church and 


and the Epworth | 
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layiDg of the corner-stone Dr. A. S. Ladd gay 
one of his characteristically bright address« 
and a generous offering was taken to help me« 
the cost of the parsonage. The house is situ 
con 
mands a wide and beautiful view. 
that a small debt 
Ladies’ Aid Society will take care of that. Re 
W. Bradk 
and wife, spent their vacation at West Harp 


It is expects 


only will remain, and th 


E. O. Thayer and wife, and Rev. C. 


well this summer. 

Rev. W. P. Merrill is 
this church for the fourth year, and is held i: 
high esteem, pastor and people working togeth« 
in great harmony. A good interest prevails ir 
the various departments of church work. Thi 
is one of the churches that maintain a Sabbath 


Brunswick. servi: 


morning prayer-meeting. 


Mechanic Falls and Minot. — Rev. H. Hewitt 
is the pastor, and his great ability is recognized 
by all. He and Mrs. Hewitt greatly enjoyed 
having all their children with them this summe: 
The pastor’s son, Prof. W. Hewitt, of Middle- 
town, with his wife and child, and Mrs. F. W. 
Dinsmore, of Intervale, N. H., and also Miss 
Gertrude, were all present, Sunday, Aug. 12, 
when the pastor baptized his little grandchild, 
the daughter of Prof. Hewitt. 


North Auburn.— Rev. C. S. Cummings, of 
Auburn, preaches here each Sabbath forenoon ; 
and at the Congregational Church, West Auburn, 
in the afternoon. Both churches highly appre- 
ciate the opportunity they have in being served 
by such an able preacher. 

Empire Grove Camp-meeting, East Poland. 
The meeting was held from Aug. 16 to 27. The 
extreme heat of the first week of the services 
prevented a large attendance; but over the last 
Sunday there was one of the largest congrega- 
tions for many years. Rev. Bowley Green, of 
Portland, served as evangelist with great ac- 
ceptance, and preached a series of exceedingly 
The foilowing ministers 
Revs. A. 


interesting sermons. 
also ably assisted the presiding elder. 


Careful Doctor 


Prescribed Change of Food Instead of 
Drugs 

It takes considerable courage for a doc- 
tor to deliberately prescribe only food for 
a despairing patient, instead of resorting 
to the usual list of medicines. 

There are some truly scientific physi- 
cians among the present generation who 
recognize and treat conditions as they are 
and should be treated regardless of the 
value to their pockets. Here’s an in- 
stance : 

‘*Four years ago I 
severe gastritis, and nothing would stay 
on my stomach, so that I was on the verge 
of starvation. 

‘*T heard of a doctor who had a summer 
cottage near me — a specialist from New 
York — and as a last hope, sent for him. 

‘‘ After he examined me carefully he 
advised me to try a small quentity of 
Grape-Nuts at first, then as my stomach 
became stronger to eat more. 

‘‘T kept at it and gradually got so | 
could eat and digest three teaspoonfuls. 
Then I began to have color in my face, 
memory became clear, where before every 
thing seemed a blank. Myj limbs go! 
stronger, and I could walk. So I steadil) 
recovered. 

‘Now, after a year on Grape-Nuts, 
weigh 153 lbs. My people were surprised 
at the way I grew fleshy and strong on 
this food.’’ Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little book 
‘*The Road to Wellville,’’ in pkgs. 

‘*There’s a reason.’”’ 


was taken with 
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I 
of the Maine Civic League, who gave a 
. able temperance address illustrated with a 
e number of views), C. A. Brooks, G. B. 
Hannaford, O. L. Stone, S. E. Leech, J. A. Corey, 
G Martin, Felix Powell, Thomas Whiteside, 
\ T. Chapman, Joseph Stopford, H. A. Clifford, 
Haley, and R. L. Greene, of the New Eng- 

land Conference. A deep spiritual feeling per- 


+ 
Ui 


\ 


vaded the meetings; there were some conver- | 


s, and God’s people were greatly helped. 
Ce. F. 


Portland District 


Goodwin’s Mills. — The pastor, Rev. H. E. 
Leech, has much to encourage him in his work 
at this point. Since Conference 5 have been 
converted, 10 baptized, and 6 received on proba- 
tion, while 11 are about to be received into 
full connection. The parsonage is being thor- 
oughly renovated, and new furnishings are added 
which will not only increase its value, but make 


it a very attractive and convenient home for the | 


pastor and Miss Alice Homan, of North Saugus, 
Mass., who is announced to become the bride of 
Mr. Leech on Oct. 10. Although a little prema- 
ture, we extend congratulations to both parties, 
for when that important event occurs we expect 
to be in Maine’s “ primeval forest,”’ far from the 


scene of marriage altars and the sound of wed- | 


ding bells. 

Kennebunkport and Cape Porpoise. — The va- 
cation season has closed, and the quiet of these 
two popular watering-places is almost painful. 
Rey. S. E. Leech has had two conversions at the 
Port, and has received 4 into the church. The 
pastor’s salary has been increased $100. At the 
Cape, 4 have been baptized, 8 received into the 
church, and 1 on probation. 


preciation of the church and its pastor, held a 
fair and raised $130 to be used, in part, for 
church decorations. The outlook for this church 
is decidedly encouraging. At the present rate 


of progress it will soon become one of our best | 


churches, supporting a pastor by itself. We are 


informed that the company operating the At- 
lantic Shore Line of electric road from Sanford | 


to the Cape is to put on a line of boats running 
daily between Cape Porpoise and Boston, and 
also that a new electric company plans to build a 
line of road connecting with the Atlantic Shore 
Line at Springvale and running northward 
through several country towns and villages, in- 


cluding Newfield and Kezar Falls and continuing 





Week-End Excursions 


TO THE 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


Saturdays, Sept. 29 and Oct. 6 


Via BOSTON & ALBANY R. R. 


Tickets good going Saturdays on regular trains, 
except No. 15. Returning on regular trains to 
and including the following Monday. 


THREE DAYS’ OUTING, $3.40 


The time to visit the Berkshires is when the 
leaves are turning. The foliage is now taking on 
its richest hues, and colorings are gorgeous — 
red and yellow—purple and gold. Greylock, 
Sugarloaf, and other Berkshire mountains pro- 
vide inspiring beauties of landscape. 

his hill country is famous for its lovely walks 
and drives, and trolley lines afford easy means of 
travel through northern and southern Berkshire. 

rhe trip from Boston to Pittsfield over the Bos- 
ton & Albany R. R. is through the most pictur- 
esque section of Massachusetts. ; 

Ere the Berkshires are reached, many beauti- 
ful hills, valleys and streams may be seen from 
the car windows — Mts. Bunyan and Dunplin, 
near Palmer—Mt. Tom and the Connecticut 

tiver at Springfield, the graceful elms of the 

Westfield meadows, and the winding Westfield 
Kiver, all add to the delights of the trip. 


Special Rates at Berkshire Hotels 


nd Boarding Houses for these excursions. 
For advertising matter, call on ticket agents, 
outh Station, Trinity Place, and City Office, 366 
Washington Street 
A. S. HANSON, Gen. Pass, Agt. 
—_— 7 














McAlister, H. Hewitt, H. N. Pringle (secre- | 


The boarders at | 
the Langsford House, wishing to do something | 
in a tangible way as an expression of their ap- | 
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to Bridgton, a distance of forty-two miles, at an 
expense of half a million dollars. 


one of the booming towns of Maine. 


South Portland, First Church and Elm St. 
Rev. G. R. Palmer and wife are held 
high esteem by these churches. 
gave them a cordial reception at the opening of 
| their third year. All the work is wisely planned 
| and faithfully executed. The Sunday-school 
| library at First Church is to be replenished by 
about $35 worth of new books. 


Portland, Chestnut St. — Dr. Magruder and 
family spent the larger part of their vacation 
season in Ohio, the land of Methodist bishops 
and other great men. Our pastor had the honor 
of being appointed by Governor Cobb as the first 
representative of our State to the national meet- 
ing of Associated Charities at Philadelphia. The 


in 





held at Chestnut St. Church, Nov. 13-15. The 


Board. On the second day of the convention, at 
| 40’clock, the new Deaconess Home on Federal 
| Street will be dedicated by Bishop Goodsell, who 
will give a public address at the church before 
the formal consecration of the Home. It may 
be well to remind the brethren of the resolution 
| passed at our last Conference touching this con- 
vention, as we are to have the famous mission- 
ary exhibit, and such speakers as John R. Mott 
and S. Earl Taylor, and must needs incur heavy 
expense. The financial part of the resolu- 
tion reads: ‘“‘That an apportionment of a dol- 
lar to every charge in the Conference be made, 
as our share of the expense, and that the pre- 
siding elders be appointed the authorized col- 
lectors.”” Portland is also to be favored with 
the services of the famous English evangelist, 
| Gipsy Smith, for the first three weeks in Decem- 
| ber. The city churches all unite in this revival 
| effort. SB. C..W, 


N. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
Brockton and Vicinity 


Brockton, Franklin Church. — Sept. 16, the 


If this plan is | 
carried out, Cape Porpoise is destined to become | 


Each society | 
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of land adjoining the church property has been 
purchased. This has been done with a view to 
the future needs of the society. Sept. 2, 2 were 
received in full, and 2 on probation. 

Plymouth. — Mother Prindle, of the Florence 
Crittenton Rescue Mission, addressed a newly 
organized circle, Sept. 13. Mrs. Phcebe Clifford, 


| the efficient Sunday-school superintendent, has 


been elected one of the two State delegates at 


| large to the World’s W. C. T. U. Convention, to 


Woman’s Home and Foreign Missionary Socie- | 


ties are to be represented, as well as the Parent | aie 
| our own denomination. 


be held in Boston this month. Edna, the daugh- 
ter of the pastor, Rev. Eben Tirrell, has gone to 
the Library School connected with the Pratt 
Institute of Brooklyn, N. Y. L. B. C. 


Norwich District 

Jewett City. — The church here was the scene 
of a pleasant occasion on Wednesday evening, 
Sept. 12, when the local chapter of the Epworth 


missionary convention for Vermont, New Hamp- | ee tendered Rev. and Mrs. %. ms. nr 
shire, East Maine and Maine Conferences will be | ¥"° 27° oe go to Africa as missionaries, a fare- 
| well reception. 


All the Protestant churches in 
the town were invited to participate in the fes- 
tivities, as well as the neighboring ministers of 
The hymns, “Joy to 
the World” and “ From Greenland’s Icy Moun- 
tains,” were sung; after which the Scripture les- 
son was read by Rev. C. T. Hatch, of Baltic, and 
prayer was offered by Rev. E. W. Potter, of the 
Baptist Church; Mr. Green then gave a brief 
address on Africa. He and his wife were called to 
the front seat, and a farewell greeting was de- 
livered by Rev. R. S. Cushman, of Danielson. 
After this a member of the Junior League pre- 
sented Mrs. Green a beautiful bouquet of carna- 
tions, in behalf of the Epworth League. Mr. 
and Mrs. Green took their places within the chan- 
cel rail, and were assisted in receiving by the 
clergymen present, together with their wives, 
and Miss Clara Wood, a deaconess of Bangor, 
Me., who was formerly a member of this church. 
After singing ‘‘ God be with you till we meet 
again,” the benediction was pronounced by Mr. 
Green. The chancel was very prettily decorat- 
ed with the League colors, ferns, clematis, 


| dahlias and hydrangeas. The meeting was 
| memorable for its enthusiasm and true mission- 


'did himself great 


| church was reopened, $3,600 having been ex- | 


pended in repairs and in embellishing both the 
exterior and the interior — this amount includ- 
ing $2,800 fora new pipe organ. 


The Epworth | 


League, under the management of J. Lester | 
Gray, has, during the summer, raised $50 for | 


church improvements, and has presented 100 
new Hymnals to the church. The parsonage 
| has also been repaired and newly painted. Two 


| hundred dollars has been raised to buy land, and | 


| $200 has been raised on last year’s deficiency. 
One of the leading organists of New York city, 
| J. Warren Adams, gave an organ recital, Sept. 
| 19. J. W.Sture & Son, of Springfield, were the 
organ builders. The case is of quartered sawed 
oak of artistic design, conforming to the struc- 
tural features of the church. The organ has 
670 pipes. It has the celebrated Carl G. Weighe’s 
| tubular pneumatic system of organ action, rep- 
| resenting the most advanced art of organ build- 
| ing. Mrs. Snow, the generous donor of this 
| organ, is the widow of George G. Snow. At the 
| inaugural recital the prayer of dedication was 

offered by the pastor, Rev. W. H. Dunnack. 
Lida Shaw Littlefield rendered two appropriate 
solos. 

Holbrook. -— Rev. O. J. Aldrich spent his vaca- 
tion at Clinton, Me., his father being the resi- 
dent itinerant. All bills in this society are paid 
to date. The annual garden party will be held 
in the Town Hall, Oct. 10. 
were received on probation. 

East Bridgewater. — The pastor, Rev. E. J. 
Ayres, spent his vacation in Connecticut. The 
second day of the vacation he cut his foot, and 
at last accounts was still using a cane. 





Brockton, South St.—-The trustees have sold 
the Leyden Park Mission Chapel, the need of 
this institution no longer existing. Twenty feet 


| 
| 
| 





Recently 2 persons | 


Rev. C. H. Van Natter, the pastor, 
credit in arranging for 
this gathering and in making it the grand 
success that it was. Mr. Green and his estimable 
wife are in excellent repute wherever they are 
known, and the prayers of a host of friends will 
follow them to the Dark Continent. 


ary spirit. 


Norwich, Trinity. — The autumnal work of 
the church opens auspiciously. The pastor, Dr. 
Matthias S. Kaufman, is aiming earnestly and 
definitely at two specific results : First, to get the 
people to unite their prayers daily for a spiritual 
awakening; second, to enlist them in the daily 
study of the Word of God. Success in these 
matters will be likely to secure success along all 
lines of Christian activity. On Sunday evening, 
Sept. 16, the pastor had for his subject, ‘The 
Christian Treatment of our Foreign Population.” 
Dr. Kaufman has evidently been greatly moved 
by Dr. W. F. Warren’s splendid articles relating 
to our foreign population. To make practical 
these views he organized a class of eight Syrians 
the same day, and hopes soon to see it largely in- 
creased. In the morning the theme of the dis- 
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course was 
COREG < ° 


the words of 


‘ The Christ for Our Day,” from the 
? Thou hast 


sermon, 


Lord, to whom shall we go 


eternal life.’”” The which 


was a vigorous and able treatment of the subject, 
was very fully reported in the Norwich Bulletir 


following day. ) oe ae 


the 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


Boston District 


Franklin. A cordial gathering welcomed 
tev. Frank A. Everett and his son Irving back 
from their European trip on Friday evening, 
Sept. 21, some two hundred friends and parish- 
ioners being present. An efficient committee 
had decorated the church in red and white, the 
Epworth League motto, ‘‘ Look up—Lift up,” be 
ing in evidence. A pleasing program was en- 
joyed, consisting of music by the Everett orches- 
tra, readings by Frank Greenman, and a vocal 
solo by Paul Everett. Rev. Mr. Moody, Rev. Mr. 
Russell, and David Spence welcomed the tour- 
ists in appropriate words, and letters of regret 
were read from Pastors Reid and Marvin. Irving 


Everett also gave an interesting account of his 


experience in Westminster Abbey. The pastor 
thanked his friends for their kindly remem- 
brances, speaking interestingly of his trip 


abroad. Appetizing refreshments, 
Miss Mrs. J 
Arthur Pickles, were enjoyed. 
Boston, 
Thompson, 


in charge of 


Mary Hutchinson, F. Conway, and 


Barham Memorial. Rev. William 
of the New Hampshire Conference, 
supplied for this church, and Mrs. 
sang, both with unusual success, while the pas- 
tor, Rev. F.G. Potter, and his wife had their va- 
cation, which was spent at Lunenburg, Ipswich 
and Swampscott, Mr. Potter preaching once in 
each place. New Hymnals have been put into use, 
the money all being raised by two young ladies. 
The first quarterly conference raised the pastor’s 
salary $200 above the estimate of 
Special meetings begin in October. 


Thompson 


last year. 
Cambridge District 
Lowell, St. Paul's. B. Dean took a 
trip through the Great Lakes in 
preached one Sabbath in St. 
eago, of which Dr. W. 
Lowell, 


communion 


Rev. Geo. 
and 


Chi- 


August, 
James’ Church, 
A. Quayle is pastor. 
Worthen Street. At the 
Rev. E. P. Herrick 
full membership from probation. 
of the 
N.H., and at Sterling Junction, with visits to the 
Weirs Island. Mrs. 


been deaconess. A 


September 
received 4 into 
The vacation 
pastor and family was spent at Warner, 
and to Bear 


Sandidge has 


secured as Social 
was held at the 
by Miss Clara Cushman, 
ways 


Chinese 
Sept. 24, conducted 
who spoke, as she al- 
Miss 
Stella Wilson, soprano soloist at Eliot Congrega- 
tional Church, J. B. Wilson, of 
Worthen St., Refreshments 


parsonage, 


does, interestingly and effectively. 
and daughter of 
sang very sweetly. 
were served and were 


This 


3earers, 


eaten with chop-sticks. 
under the auspices of the Standard 
the new officers of which are: 
Miss Daisy B. 
secretary, Miss May Irvine; 
Miss Chressie McDonald ; 
Colby. Karl Ernest Herrick, son of the pastor, 
has entered the Worcester School of Technology. 

Fitchburg, F% Church. 
third quarterly conference, held Sept. 23, gave 
Rev. C. E. Spaulding a most enthusiastic request 
to return for the fifth year, of Mr. 
Spaulding’s neighbors says: ‘“‘ He has done an 
immense amount of hard work, is really popular, 
and has had genuine success.”’ 


was 
Presi- 
dent, MacBrayne; corresponding 
recording secretary, 


treasurer, Miss Grace 


rst The second and 


and one 


Lynn District 
Malden, Rally Day was observed 
last Sunday with attendance in Sunday-school of 
401. Dr. C. W. Blackett, the pastor, arranged an 
interesting program 


Robinson. 


from the review exercises, 
having twelve young girls represent the lessons 
of the quarter, each for one Sunday. 


Newburyport, Washington Street. — Rev. H. S. 
Wilkinson spent his month’s vacation at Ocean 
Grove and in Philadelphia. 
19 and 26, for the 


where Dr. W. 


He was supply, Aug. 
First Church, 
P. Odell is pastor. 


Germantown, 
Dr. Cass, for 
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October 31 is the lastday on which you 
can take advantage of this extremely 


low 


Colonist one-way second 


- class 


rate from Chicago to many points in 
California, Oregon and Washington. 
Proportionate rates from 
all points east of C hicago. 


Tickets good on the famous electric 
lighted Los Angeles Limited (less than 


three days to 


Southern California 


without change of cars) via the Chicago 
& North-Western, Union Pacific and Salt Lake 
Route; and on the China and Japan Fast 


Mail 


through to San Francisco and 


Portland daily, via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific 
& North-Western Line 


$7.00. 
at 


Street, 





Personally 
Pullman tourist sleeping cars, through 
without change daily. 
Chicago to the Pacific Coast only 


reduced 
Allagents sell tickets via this line. 


Full particulars concerning these e xcursions 
can be secured by addressingS. A. 
Manager 
Chicago, or 
further information 


conducted excursions in 
Double berth 
Round-trip tickets also on sale 


rates. 


lutc hison, 
212 Clark 
address for 


Departme nt, 
you can 


Tourist 


W. B. KNISKERN 


Passenger Traffic Manager, C. & N.-W. Ry. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





merly a member of the New England Confer- 
This church was sup- 
D. D., J. L. Felt, 
and Alexander Dixon. 

G, ¥. BD. 


ence, is a member there. 


plied by Revs. M. G. Prescott, 


G. W. Tupper, Ph. D., 


Springfield District 

Amherst. —— In many of our towns the churches 
of the sister denominations are closed during the 
Rarely do we find a Methodist 
church closed. Rev. W. M. Crawford at Amherst 
found that he his church were left 
alone some of the time to represent Protestant- 
ism. 


summer months. 
and 


On six of the summer Sunday evenings he 
delivered illustrated lecture sermons on the fol- 
lowing subjects: ‘“India,’”’ “‘ From Cape Colony 
The Celestial Empire,” ‘‘ From 
Panama to Cape Horn,” “ Our Filipino Cousins,” 
‘The Sunrise Kingdom.” Rev. F. G. Morris, of 
Northampton, the expert with the stereopticon, 
wonderfully aided the preacher in this most in- 
teresting series. Despite the great heat the 
first. Prof. 
W. L. Cowles, of Amherst College, gave an addi- 
tional illustrated address upon the travels of St. 
Paul in Italy. The hill country towns suffer 
from the exodus of young people. 


to the Congo,” * 


congregations increased from the 


Last year 


this charge lost four valuable young men, and 
the present outlook is that three young women 
and one young man will leave for more remu- 





| but one remedy in sight: 


nerative fields. This is discouraging. §, There is 
We must_recruit our 


decimated ranks by conversions. 


Easthampton. — The same steady] work and 
advance at Easthampton. The second quarterly 
conference was made a special gathering, the 
Rev. W. I. Shattuck, and wife inviting 
the officers of the church and their wives to the 
parsonage. Reports were given by the Sunday- 
school, Epworth League, Junior League, the 
treasurer, and the pastor. Every department 
showed of membership during the 
quarter. The pastor reported the quarter as 
follows (this quarter includes vacation) : Num 
ber of sermons, 12; pastoral calls, 85; business 
and committee meetings, 17; prayer-meetings 
conducted, 9; funerals, 6. He also reported the 
largest congregations at preaching services dur- 
ing his pastorate. Plans for the fall are an- 
nounced as follows: Twelve or fifteen Bible 
lessons before the Epworth League — the com- 
pletion of a three-years’ course. The Literary 
department will conduct a course in church his- 
tory, one feature of which will be addresses by 
ministers of the different denominations, who 
will outline the history and doctrines of their 
respective faiths. The Wesley Brotherhood, 
which has maintained a Sunday-school class all 
summer, will take charge of one of the Sunday 
services during the coming months. The Young 


pastor, 


increase 
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tobe 


Oc 


Club will undertake 


il work. 


some literary and 
The choir is to be greatly enlarged 
tober, about twenty new voices joining the 


-tet, which has furnished excellent music for 


»months. The church needs a new organ 

eed felt by every one. That is enough. 
thing will be done; the need will be met 
how. The pastor is about forming a mis- 
study class. Special evangelistic services 


to be held in the near future, also neighbor- 


| prayer-meetings are to be organized. Af- 
e business of the quarterly conference, the 


ding elder, Dr. Richardson, gave an address 
| of Church Work.” The 


on ‘* Ideals choir 
selections, refreshments were 


ren- 
ed some choice 


‘ved, and a most important and practical 


rterly conference closed. 
Westfield. 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, 


The Woman’s Foreign Missionary 

ciety, 
he Ladies’ Parsonage Society, and the Epworth 
League have received $500 each from the estate 
of Miss Lelia Gillett. The month of October has 
been given to evangelistic services. The pastor 
will conduct these meetings, aided by a praying 
band of 25 members formed since the camp- 
meeting. 

Granville. — Evangelistic services conducted 
by Evangelist I. T. Johnson and the pastor, Rev. 
E. A. 
vigorous preaching of Mr. Johnson, are planned 
for the last two weeks of October. 

Mundale.— Efforts are being made to hold 
evangelistic services here in November, with 
Rev. I. T. Johnson, the evangelist, in charge. 


Zion's Herald Canvass.— Rev. F. H. Morgan 


Brownell, who was converted under the | 


has completed the canvass of Springfield, Hol- | 


yoke, Chicopee and Westfield. About 500 new 
names have been added to the subscription lists 
of the churches mentioned. s 


C. E. DAvVIs. 


Deaconess Aid Society 


An ideal day, the beauties of Winthrop 
Beach, the attractions of Young’s Hotel, and an 
interest in deaconess work, combined to bring 
out 


fri 1e nds of 


hundred ladies, members and 
r the New England Deaconess Aid So- 
‘outing,’ Sept. 11. As the 
at the hotel, they were cordially wel- 
comed by Mrs. J. D. Young, the owner, and then 
they passed on to rest in the luxurious parlors, 
on the wide ve- 
ladies marched to 


about two 


ciety, for an ‘ ladies 


arrived 


or enjoy the beautiful view 
At 12.30 o’clock 150 


the large dining-room to inspiring music, and sat 


” i. 
randa. 


down to a delicious luncheon. Before leaving 
the tables, they were entertained, as a surprise 
from Mrs. Young, by pleasing selections from a 
public reader. 

At 2 o’clock the president, Mrs. F. A. Patter- 
son, of Everett, called the meeting to order, in 
the parlor, where about 200 had gathered. 
Mrs. H. W. Calder, of Newtonville, was made 
secretary pro tem., in the absence of Miss 


Mayo, and Mrs. S. T. Emery, of Newton Centre, 
was elected mite-box agent and librarian during 
illness of Mrs. Noble. A committee 
Mrs. F. H. of Roxbury, regarding 
furnishings of the new Hospital at Long- 

was appointed, consisting of Mrs. A. E, 
Malden, Mrs. Wm. A. Flanders, Newton 
Centre, Bray, Lynn, and Mrs. 
The president spoke of 
advisability of several “rummage sales” 
large one, and appointed a com- 


the to as- 


sist Eaves, 
the 
nee, 
Lane, 
Mrs. George L. 
Breed, also of Lynn. 
the 
nstead of one 
mittee to have charge of one in each district. 
Mrs. R. S. Douglass, of Brookline, was chosen a 
committee to arrange for a reception at the new 
lraining School at Longwood. Mrs. Johnson, of 
Winthrop, sang an appropriate song very effect- 
ely ; then Miss Edna Averill, of the Deacon- 
s Home, spoke of the Fresh Air work, saying 
hat 343 little waifs had been cared for this 
immer at the “ Richlands” in Lincoln. Mrs. 
sandidge, a deaconess who has_ recently come 
followed with a fine address, 
and urged the need of a deaconess at the North 
and South Stations. Miss Eliza L.anders, of 
i'verett, related her experience as a stranger in 


in from Cincinnati, 
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the station in Albany, N. 
deaconess and saw the sympathy extended to 
other strangers and help to those who needed it. 
Miss Hughes, of Newtonville, made a few clos- 
ing remarks on her experiences in Christian 
work. 

It was unanimously voted to make the Sep- 
tember meeting, in the future, an 
Young’s Hotel, Winthrop Beach, 


vote of thanks was given Mrs. 


“ outing 
and a 
Young for her 
throughout the day. The 
meeting closed with the ‘“‘ Mizpah benediction,” 
and the feeling that this gathering was the 


uniform kindness 


Y., and how she meta | 


" gt 
rising | 


most successful and profitable of any, showing | 


how the interest is spreading and engaging the 
attention of people every day who have hitherto 
indifferent. Much of the 
meeting w 
Mrs. Gamaliel Rich, both of Winthrop. 
ADELAIDE SLACK, Cor. Sec. 


been success of this 


yas due to Mrs. Frank R. Morrison and | 


| Oct. 
| Presiding Elder, 
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Station at 8 and 10.10 a.m. Electric cars leave Chest- 
nut Hill every half-hour until‘9 a.m. Luncheon at 
15 cents will be served. 

MRs. 


JAMES CASSELL, Sec. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. Dedication season of 
William Butler Memorial at Shelburne Falls, Oct. 
19 and 21. Bishop Goodsell Thursday at 2 Pp. m. 


H. S. Dow, W. G. Richardson, T. 
and other speakers. 


the 
18, 
Revs, 
C. Martin (pastor), 


DAY AT THE SCHOOL 
he exercises on Matriculation Day, 
Wednesday, Oct. 10, will be held in the chapel at 72 
Mt. Vernon St., beginning at 10 A. M., with the cele- 
bration of the holy communion, conducted by Bishop 
Goodsell, assisted by Rev. Dr. John Galbraith, presid- 
ing elder of the Boston District, and others. At the 
close of the communion service the Matriculation Day 
address will be delivered by Rev. Wilbur F. Sheridan, 


MATRICULATION OF 


THEOLOGY. - 


D. D., pastor of Mount Vernon Place Church, Balti- 
more, Md. 

PREACHERS WANTED. — For several charges 

| paying $500 and $600. Should be ready for work by 


The best that money can buy should be your aim in | 


choosing a medicine, and this is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


It cures when others fail. 





CHURCH REGISTER 


, 


HERALD CALENDAR 


Norwich Dist. Min. Asso., Warehouse Point, Oct. 8-9 
New Bedford Dist. Min. Asso., East Bridge- 

water, Oct. 9 
New England Branch W.F. M. S. Annual 

Mtg., Asbury First Church, Springfield, Oct. 9-11 
New Bedford Dist. Ep. League, Central 

Church, Taunton, Oct. 10 
W. H. M. S. Annual Meeting, St. Paul’s 

Church, Lincoln, Neb. Oct. 10 
Providence Dist. Pr. Mtg., Oct. 15-16 
Dover Dist. Pr. Mtg. at Newfields, N.H., Oct. 22-23 
Providence Ep. League Convention, East 

Weymouth, Oct. 24 
W. F. M.S. General Executive, First Church, 

Omaha, Neb., Oct. 25 
New England Conference W.H. M.S. An- 

nual Meeting, Trinity Church, Worcester, Oct. 30-31 
General Missionary Committee, Delaware 

Ave. Church, Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 1 
Church Extension Gen. Com., First Church, 

Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 8 


Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Education So- 


ciety, First Church, Rochester, N. Y., Nov. 12 


Marriages 


RAND — HAM — In Livermore Falls, Me., Sept. 26, by 
Rev. H. M. Ives. assisted by Rev. Geo. C. Howard, 
Grace Howard Ham and George Henry Rand, M. D. 





JUBILEE AND “OLD HOME WEEK.” — The 
Stoneham Church observes its 50th anniversary, com- 
mencing Oct. 28, and continuing until Nov. 4. All 
former members of this church and congregation are 
invited. home for the week. Wednesday, Oct, 31, 
will be ‘* Old Folks’ Day.’”’ It is hoped that all former 
pastors and members who have removed from town 
will return on that day. Services at 10.30 A. mM. Din- 
ner at 12.30, for all over sixty years of age. Public 
services afternoon and evening. On Sunday, Nov. 4, 
it is expected that the mortgage that has been on this 
church for thirty-seven years will be paid. The pas- 
tor, Rev. N. B. Fisk, will be glad to hear from any 
former member. 


N. E. CONFERENCE MINUTES. — Preachers 
who have a surplus of New England Conference 
Minutes for 1906, will be able to dispose of them by 
writing to C. R. Magee, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, 


TO THE MAINE CONFERENCE. — The atten- 
tion of the pastors and churches is called to the part 
of the report relating to income of the Deaconess 
Home, published in the Conference Minutes of this 
year (page 198). The Conference voted to raise 
money for this purpose, and appointed a time near 
Thanksgiving. Asa Home has been purchased, the 
need is more urgent. Let us work as we vote, and 
make this effort of substantial value to the Home in 
giving a more permanent income, and in paying for 
the property. 

Geo. R. PALMER, Chairman Conf. Board. 


BOSTON PREACHERS’ MEETING. — The Bos- 
ton Methodist Preachers’ Meeting will be held in 
Bromfield St. Church, Monday, Oct.8. Hon. Robert 
Luce, of Somerville, and Marion Lawrence, of Sun- 
day-school fame, will address the meeting. 

WALTER HEALY, Sec. 


METHODIST LADIES’ AID UNION. — The semi- 
annual meeting of the Methodist Ladies’ Aid Union 
will be held in the Methodist church, Hudson, Friday, 
Oct, 5, at 10 a.M. An interesting program has been 
arranged. Rev. George Alcott Phinney will give an 
address in the afternoon. Each society is requested 
to send delegates and a report. Trains leave North 








21. Send recommendations. J. P. JPNKINS 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


F. M. S. — SPECIAL NOTICE. — Branch an- 
nual meeting at Springfield. It will be necessary to 
allow ample time at the railroad stations for the fill- 
ing out of certificates. 

Lodging and breakfast can be obtained at reasona- 
ble rates at the Evans House, which is a short dis- 
tance from the church and reached by troliey cars. 


Card of Thanks 


DEAR OLD ZION’S HERALD: Please do me 
the favor to thank the many friends who, by sympa- 
thy and gentle, unobtrusive service, have helped us 
(myself and family) in the sad service to which we 
have been called in parting fora little time with wife 
and mother. The services of friends have been so 
many and so tender and constant, that we should 
surely miss some if we attempted to enumerate all, 
We can only say : God bless and spare you ! 

Davip H. ELA, and family, 

Hudson, Mass. 


GREAT BOSTON FOOD FAIR 


Marine Band of Washington, Sousa, 
and Many Unique Features 


The Boston Food Fair, which opened at Me- 
chanics Building, Monday, Oct. 1, is the first 
Food Fair held in Boston for five years. It will 
be the first exposition in America at which all 
the decorations are in complete harmony. 

Another unique feature is that there are to be 
absolutely no side-shows with extra prices of 
admission. The attractions offered are greater 
than ever before. There are to be concerts 
afternoon and evening throughout the entire 
fair, which lasts four weeks, by the United States 
Marine Band of Washington, and John Philip 
Sousa and his band, with two celebrated soprano 
soloists. ‘‘ Ben Hur,” with beautiful color views, 
and the story of the San Francisco disaster, illus- 
trated by beautiful views in colors, are among 
the many other features. 





An old lady or gentleman, 


BOARDERS WANTED or children under eight 
years old. Pleasant home, furnace heat, large sunny 
rooms, electrics pass the door. Mrs. E. F. Lunt, 262 
Merrimac St., Newburyport, Mass. 


BUY EGGS NOW 

Any enterprising person can mz ake a great deal of 
money buying eggs at the present prices, and holding 
till the fall and winter when they bring from 25c. to 
30c. per doz. This is a chance that should not be 
neglected. We furnish an Egg Preserver that will 
keep them fresh and in as good condition as when 
packed. Our method costs one cent per dozen, is ver 
simple, easily applied, and if directions are followed, 
we guarantee results. Every farmer, every merc hant, 
every manor woman who has chickens will be inter- 
ested in our Egg Preserver. It gives a chance for 


money to be easily made in the egg business. We 
shall be glad to send full information to any person 
interested. Address: 


GEORGE E. TOWNS & COMPANY 
Penfeild, Pa. 


For Sale 


Double, dissolving, stereopticon, 2-3 and 4-4 objec- 
tives, Riley pattern. Complete outfit for lecturing 
or sermon work. Acetylene gas outfit and burner. 
Oxy-hydro attachments for work with tanks. Two 
lecture sets of slides with lectures. Everything com- 
plete. Value at list prices, $200. Will sell very cheap 
for cash. W. M.,”’ HERALD Office. 





J. S. Waterman & Sons 
Incorporated 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal 


All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, sales rooms, morgue, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel., Roxbury 72 or 73. 


CX. 
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OBITUARIES 


“« But, Lord,” she said, «‘ my shoulders still are 
strong 
I have been used to bear the load so long; 


“ 


‘And see, the hill is passed, and smooth the 


road.” 
“ Yet,”’ said the Stranger, ‘“‘yield me now thy 
load.” 


Gently he took it from her, and she stood 
Straight-limbed and lithe, in new-found maid- 
enhood 


Amid long sunlit fields; around them sprang 
A tender breeze, and birds and rivers sang. 


« 


‘ My Lord,” she said, “‘ the land is very fair!”’ 
Smiling, he answered: “‘ Was it not so there ?”’ 


‘ There?” In her voice a wondering question 
lay. 
‘ Was I not always here, then, as today ?” 


He turned to her with strange, deep eyes 
aflame : 
“Knowest thou not this kingdom, 


name?” 


nor my 


‘ Nay,” she replied; “‘ but this I understand 
That thou art Lord of Life in this dear land!” 


‘ Yea, child,” he murmured, scarce above his 
breath ; 


‘Lord of the Land, but men have named me 
Death.” 


CHARLES BUXTON GOING, in McClure’s. 


Glover.— Mrs. Marion Jeannette Glover, 
daughter of Susan T. and the late Granville 
S. Seaverns, was born in Roslindale, Mass., Aug. 
26, 1862, and died at the home of her birth, 
Sept. 13, 1906. She entered upon a happy wed- 
ded life with William H. Glover, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Theodore Glover, Oct. 27, 1886; but that 
new home was broken by the death of her 
husband after a little more than five years of 
felicitous companionship. 


Mrs. Glover brought her strong, rich life into | 
union with Bethany Methodist Episcopal Church, | 


Sept. 1, 1895, and won for herself an enviable 
position in the hearts of both young and old. A 
woman of vigorous mind, of fine executive abil- 
ity, of personal attractiveness, and of practical 
sense and piety, she was fitted for any position 
of responsibility in the life of the church. As 
teacher in the Sunday-school, member of the 
official board, president of the Junior and Ep- 
worth Leagues, secretary of the W. F. M. S. 
auxiliary, and an active member of the Ladies’ 
Aid Society, she was so suggestive and forceful 
a worker as to make her usefulness universally 
recognized. Full of bright, helpful thoughts, 
she had also the gift of expression; but she was 
more than a talker — she had the rare talent of 
achievement; she translated her ideas into life, 
she lived so as to bear much fruit. Always it 
was some high ideal that inspired her activity, 
for she walked in the atmosphere of deep, ear- 
nest thoughtfulness and fed her soul life not 
only in the closet, but by faithful attendance 
upon the means of grace where her clear testi- 
mony showed a life in touch with God. 

With home relations as daughter and 
sister, with a church fidelity that was both an 
example and an inspiration, her nature was too 


ideal 














CIVEN BY 


O HAD IT 


In the Spring of 
1893 I was attacked 
by muscular and in- 
flammatory rheuma- 
tism. I suffered as 
those who have it 
know, for over three 
years, and tried 
almost everything. 
Finally I found a 
remedy that cured 
me completely and it 
has not returned. I have given it toa number 
who were terribly afflicted, and it effected a 
cure in every case. Anyone desiring to give 
this precious remedy a trial. I will send it free 

Write right now. Address 
HARK H. JACKSON, 34 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
=e a is responsible Above statement 

rue. Pub. 
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great for these limitations. Like a broken ala- 


baster box the pervasive sweetness of her life | 


was in evidence all about. It permeated the 
homes of sickness and sorrow, and was more 
beautiful and fragrant than the gifts and flowers 
borne by her loving hand to shadowed homes. 
So when she was taken, sobs were heard and 
eyes were red with weeping in many homes. The 
young loved her, for she was friend and holy 
example, and they mourn a wise counselor. The 
aged loved her, for to them she was God’s angel 
of blessing. 


successful teacher 


Through the hot, dreary summer she was a | 


prisoner in her room and bed, but her sickness 
left her mind free to think and plan for home and 
church, and she was steadily convalescing when 
the sudden summons came. Her last interviews 
with her pastor were full of evidences that she 
was walking in sweet confidence with her Lord 
and in submission to His will. How little we 
dreamed that the atmosphere of that sick room, 
so heavenly, was hiding away God’s chariot that 
was to take her home, and that the serenity of 
her hope-lit face was the halo of the life im- 
mortal. We look for her where she sat in easy 
restfulness, hungry for God’s best, but she is 
not there — God took her. 

Her glorious life speaks on, but from above. 
Her spirit touches us, but now it is only within. 
The true, tireless, useful, consecrated life 
reaches us with a higher authority, a holier per- 





THE LATE MRS. MARION J. GLOVER 
suasion, for it has in it the emphasis of immor- 
tality ; it speaks from the skies. 

A mother, one brother, Mr. Granville F. Seav- 
erns, and three sisters Miss Adelaide S. 
Seaverns, assistant editor of ZION’s HERALD, 
Miss Martha E. Seaverns, and Mrs. Arthur W. 
Bowen — all of Roslindale, remain to mourn the 
departure of a dearly loved daughter and sister. 

Funeral services were held at the family res- 
idence on Sunday afternoon, Sept. 16, a lavish 
profusion of choice flowers testifying to the 
place she held in the hearts of her friends. 
The Albion Male Quartet sang three selections; 
the pastor, 
tures and offered prayer ; and Rev. George F. 
Durgin and Rev. A. H. Nazarian, former be- 
loved pastors of the deceased, paid tender trib- 


| ute to her memory. 


Burial was in Mt. Hope Cemetery, beside her 
husband. I. H. PACKARD. 


Hunt. Miss Emma Jane Hunt was born in 
Bath, N. H., Feb. 9, 1853, and entered into rest, 
Tuesday morning, Aug. 14, 1906, at Littleton, 
N. H. She was the daughter of Albion and Jane 
Hunt, and when but a child the family moved to 
Concord, N. H., which has since been their home. 

Her religious nature developed early in life, 
under the parental roof-tree, a godly home, and 
when but thirteen years of age she united with 
the First Methodist Church of this city and con- 


Rev. I. H. Packard, read the Scrip- | 


| Hill cemetery, beside her mother. 
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tinued in honored relations till death. For years 
she was active in church work, and was a most 
in the Sunday-school. A 
woman gentle in spirit, noble in character, 
holy in heart and purpose, animated in manner, 
affectionate as a daughter, loving as a sister, con- 
stant asa friend. She possessed well-developed 
taste in art and literature, and in the home 
reigned as a queen and served in love. 

She spent her summer among the mountains, 
and had gone on her annual pilgrimage in the 
best of spirits for a month’s rest, when she was 
suddenly taken ill, and in a few days she passed 
from the midst of the mountains she loved, and 
not many miles from her birthplace, to Mount 
Zion, the city of the Living God and the church 
of the first-born above. It was a sudden taking 
away and a great shock to us all. 

She is survived by a father 83 years of age, a 
long-time and consistent member of our church 
and subscriber to the HERALD; a brother, Wood- 


| bury E. Hunt, art publisher of this city, and a 


most active official of the church ; and a sister, 
Mrs. Foster. In her copy of the New Testament 
found upon her bureau was a clipping from Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, at the 14th chapter of St. 
John’s Gospel, which was a favorite portion of 
the Scripture, because read at her mother’s 
funeral. The words of the poem seemed like a 
voice from the departed to the family. 

The funeral services were held at the home, 
Court St., Aug. 17, conducted by Rev. William 
Ramsden, assisted by Rev. Albert Smith, of 
Suncook, a life-long family friend. The remains 
rested in a mauve colored casket, literally buried 
in beautiful flowers, the tributes of loving 
friends, and with the setting sun the remains 
were laid to rest in the family burial lot, Blossom 
She sleeps 


the sleep of the just. W. R. 


Dunham. — John P. Dunham was born in Paris, 
Maine, Sept. 18, 1838, and died in Portland, 
Maine, on Easter Sunday, April 15, 1906, aged 68 
years. 

In early life Mr. Dunham gave his heart to 
God, and was happily converted. At once he 
united with the Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
which he remained a worthy and faithful mem- 
ber until called to the church triumphant. For 
many years he filled the various offices of the 
church such as steward, class-leader, and chor- 
ister of the choir that rendered the music in the 
house of the Lord for more than a quarter of a 
century. Mr. Dunham was of a quiet, retiring 
nature, a faithful Christian, a warm friend to his 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Ministers and their Widows, $1.50. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


Per year, $2.50. 


THE DATE on the paper, following the name of the 
subscriber, shows the time to which the subscription 
is paid. Payment in advance is requested. 

DISCONTINUANCE. — Papers are continued until 
there is a specific order to stop. When no word is 
received, it is supposed the subscriber desires the 
paper continued. 


SUBSCRIBERS writing on business should give the 
name of the post-office to which the paper has 
been sent. 


REMITTANCES may be made by Money Order or 
Registered Letter. Checks, if used, should be 
drawn on some bank in Boston, New York, or Chi- 
eago. Currency by mail is at risk of the sender. 


FOR ADVERTISERS it is ONE OF THE BEST ME- 
DIUMS that can be employed for New England. It 
reaches weekly 17,500 families. Advertising rates 
sent on application. 


Specimen copies free 


All letters on business should be addressed to 


GEORGE E. WHITAKER, Publisher, 
36 Bromfield St.. Baston. 
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minister, ready with his means to do ali he could 
: the advancement of Christ’s kingdom. Some 

r years ago he removed from Gorham, N. H., 

to Portland, Maine, and with his family united 
with the Chestnut St. Church. 
re days of great suffering, borne with Chris- 

n resignation, and when the summons came it 


His last days 


ind him ready. 

funeral services were held at his home in 
‘ortland, conducted by Rev. J. W. Magruder, 
Db. D isted by Rev. Frank W. Smith, a former 
istor and friend of the family. 
mourn their loss, a devoted wife, one son, Dr. 
Dunham, of Lawrence, Mass., and two 
daughters — Mrs. Nathan Stewart, and Miss 
Sadie Dunham, of Portland, Me. May these 
severed ties of earth be reunited in heaven! 


F. W. 


The 
in 


He leaves, to 


George 


SMITH. 


Holway. — Almira Bailey Holway, daughter of 
Abner and Polly Bailey, was born at Frankfort, 
Maine, July 25, 1817, and died at Searsmont, 
Maine, June 24, 1906. 

Dec. 8, 1842, she was united in marriage with 
James R. Stowers, who was lost at sea, Oct. 13, 
1846. Two children born of this union both pre- 
ceded the mother to the better land. In 1855 she 
was married to Daniel Holway, and went to live 
at China, Maine. Mr. Holway died, April 20, 
1874, and during the last years of her life Mrs. 


Holway made her home with her sister, Mrs. | 


Anna Thompson, where she was tenderly cared 
for by her niece, Mrs. Matilda J. Reynolds. 


She was converted in early life and joined the | 


Methodist Episcopal Church in North Searsport. 
Going to China to live, she removed her member- 
ship to the church there and remained a faithful 
and consistent member until translated to the 
church triumphant. As long as health and 
strength permitted she was actively and intelli- 


gently interested in the affairs of the kingdom | 


of God. 
tality. 
come 


Her home was one of Christian hospi- 


here. She loved the church and main- 
tained her interest to the end, which came sud- 
denly, but found her ready. A good woman has 
gone to her reward. 


One sister survives her. Funeral services were 


held at her home. Interment was at North 
Searsport. Cc. & F. 
Remick.—Angeline Brooks Remick, youngest 


| was read by Miss Sarah J. Farmer. 


was carried to her last resting-place in the cem- | 1 
| and moral improvement. 


The itinerant was always sure of a wel- | 


child of the late Asa and Abagail Tobey Brooks, | 


was born in Eliot, Me., April 3, 
Sept. 7, 1906. 

Mrs. Remick was brought up in the church, 
her father being one of the earliest Methodists 
in York County, whose house was the resting- 
place of the Methodist itinerant. She united 
with the church in 1857, and was a member for 
nearly fifty years. In 1858 she was married to 
Joseph B. Remick, and was instrumental in lead- 
ing him into the Christian life. After marriage, 
her new home, only a little distance from her 
father’s, where her whole life was spent, also 
became a headquarters for the Methodist minis- 
ter until her health failed. 

She was partially blind for more than twenty 
years, and the last few years almost entirely so, 
but she found her happiness in that of her fami- 
ly and friends, and in the church, although un- 
able to attend its services for many years. Her 
faith in the Bible and in her Saviour enabled her 
to manifest rare courage and cheerfulness when 
having to succumb for the last few years to con- 
stant suffering and blindness. She was confined 
to her room most of the time since last October, 
but no murmur or complaint was ever heard dur- 
ing her long sickness. 
jnterests of the church, always doing, even in her 
blindness, what she could to further its work, 
She was a believer in, and a fearless advocate of, 


1834, and died, | 


| ters, Inez and Isabelle. 
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Lasell Seminary for Young Women 
AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


Founded in 1851. Five hundred seventy graduates 
and several thousand non-graduate former pupils 
assure a full school by sending their daughters, 
granddaughters and friends. Their loyal support is 
Lasell’s strongest testimonial. 

2 LOCATION, a beautiful suburb but ten miles from 
oston. 

MANY DEPARTMENTS, offering a wide range of 
electives, and allowing combinations of the usual 
studies with ART, MUSIC, and HOUSEHOLD 
ECONOMICS. 

GYMNASIUM, large and well equipped, a fine 
Swimming Pool, Tennis, Basketball, Boating, Golf. 

GOOD HEALTH considered the first requisite of 
an education. 

For catalogue address 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


righteousness, allowing no compromise with evil 
Her father’s family and hers were subscribers to 
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WILBRAHAM, MASS. 

Wednesday, Sept. 12, 1906, the ninetieth year opens. 
Special advantages in location and school life. Ap- 
plications for admittance now being received. For 
particulars write 


REV. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington, D. C. 
203-207 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


| 401 Cooper Bldg., Denver, Col. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Z10Nn’s HERALD for seventy years, and she read | 
it herself as long as she could, and for many | 


years listened to the reading of it by her daugh- 
ters every Sunday. 

Mrs. 
James W. Brooks,a husband, and two daugh- 
She mgde her home the 
chief centre of her love and devotion, revealing 
only toher husband and children the full strength 
and sweetness of her character. To her husband 
she was a tower of strength and a constant com- 
fort in his spiritual life. Patient and thoughtful, 


Remick is survived by one brother, | 


he was untiring in his care of her during her | 


long illness. With a devotion rarely seen the 
strength to the comfort of their mother. 

The funeral services were held at the home, 
conducted by Rev. E. Gerry, a former pastor, as- 
sisted by Rev. Mr. Brown, pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church. A poem, “Life, Not Death,” 
Mrs. Remick 


etery by four of her nephews. 
G. 


Keyes. 


313 Rookery Block, Spokane, Wash. 
1200 Williams Ave., Portland, Ore. 
518 Parrott Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Send to any of the above addresses for 
Agency Manual Free. 


MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY 


AND WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
KENT'S HILL, ME. 


‘all term begins Sept. 11 


Woman’s College, College Preparatory, Seminary, 
Normal, Art, Music and Business Courses. Fine 
buildings, healthy location, two hours from Portland 
and"six hours from Boston. Write for catalogue, and 
mention this paper. 


| Rev. WILBUR F. BERRY, President. 
daughters have given their first thought and | 


‘THE EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 


FOUNDED 1802 
A Boarding-School for Both Sexes 


College Preparatory and Special Courses. Pupils 
are individualized with a view to the largest mental 
There is no better place for 


| young people who desire a thorough training in a 
| homelike atmosphere at a moderate expense. 


Wilton, Maine, Feb. 1, 1831, son of Sampson and | 
Mehitable Butterfield Keyes, and died in Farm- | 


ington, Me., June 16, 1906. 

He was the youngest of fifteen children. He 
was educated in the common schools of Wilton 
and at Kent’s Hill Seminary. He enlisted as a 
private in the 28th Maine Infantry, Sept. 10, 
1862, and was retired from government service 


with rank of first lieutenant, Dec. 31, 1870, car- | 


rying with him into civil life honorable wounds 
received in military engagements. 

Captain Keyes was 
editor of the Farmington Chronicle. During his 
twenty-five years’ residence in Farmington he 
filled many official positions with fidelity and 


for several years the | 


acceptance, was for seven years a member of | 
the board of trustees of the State College, and | 


for eight years a trustee of our Seminary at 
Kent’s Hill. 


He was twice married — on Sept. 30, 1858, to 


Isaac Lord, of the Maine Conference; on Jan. 


| 10, 1878, to Miss Hattie E. Park, preceptress at 


| loyal 


Kent’s Hill, who survives him. 
From early manhood Captain Keyes was a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal 


| Church, punctual and constant in his attendance 


upon divine worship, and generous in his sup- 


| port of the Lord’s house. 


She was devoted to the | 
| saint, an 


His body was laid to rest with appropriate and 
touching obsequies at East Wilton, in the mid- 
afternoon of an ideal June day. Truly, a hero- 
“ideal Christian gentleman,” has 
passed from earth’s dwelling to heaven’s courts. 


J. A. COREY. 


Fall term opens Sept. 11, 1906 


| Rev. LYMAN G. HORTON, Principal. 


Charles Wesley Keyes was born in | 


EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 


TILTON SEMINARY 


TILTON, N. H. 
Fall term opened Sept. 11, 1906. 


A school with high standards of scholarship and 
character. Three new buildings, including new gym- 
nasium, added in past two years. The endowment 
justifies low rates. 

Send for catalogue and views (mentioning ZION’s 
HERALD). 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON, Principal. 


Boston University 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of every 
kind. 


College of Liberal Arts 


Miss Juliette C. Lord, eldest daughter of Rev. | 





Address Dean W. M. Warren, 12 Somerset St. 


School of Theology 


Address Asst. Dean C. W. Rishell, 72 Mt. Vernon St. 


School of Law 


Address Dean Melville M. Bigelow, Isaac Rich Ha], 
Ashburton Place. 


School of Medicine 


Address Dean J. P. Sutherland, 302 Beacon St. 


Graduate Department 


Philosophical and Literary Courses. For graduates 
only. Address Dean B. P. Bowne, 12 Som- 
erset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 
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SPECIAL OFFER | 


ZIONS HERALD 
will be sent to new subscribers for 1907 
the balance of this year 
FREE 
or Fifteen Months for $2.50 
Every issue contains comprehensive Out- 
look of 


prompt and accurate reports of Methodist 


world-wide movements, with 
doings, and frank and pungent editorial 
comment. There are regular departments 
for the family, including the children, Sun- 
day-school, tender tributes to our sainted 
dead, with contributions from representa- 
tive writers on important subjects, includ- 
ing many illustrated articles. 

Think what an unspeakable advantage it 
will be to the home to have the regular 
weekly visit for fifteen months of such a 
religious paper ! 


Write at Once 


to the publisher, sending your name or 
that of your friend, and the subscription 
will begin upon receipt of your order. 
The subscription price may be paid to your 
pastor any time before next April. Sam- 
ple copies will be sent on application. 


All stationed ministers are authorized agents of 
the HERALD 


GEO. E. WHITAKER, Publisher 
36 Bromfield St., Boston 





Editorial 


[Continued from page 1257] 


He is pastor of a Presbyterian church with 
800 members, and editor of four 
weekly Presbyterian journals. His office 
hours are from eight till six, after which 
he gives a long evening to pastoral affairs. 


also 


Dr. A. B. Kendig is visiting the vari- 
ous lowa Conferences in the interest of the 
Wesley Brotherhood. 


The wife of Rev. Raymond P. Walker 
is bereaved in the death of her father, 
Mr. Grinnell, who passed away at the 


home of his son in Taunton, whither he | 


had gone but a few days from Asbury 
Grove where he had been spending the 
summer. 


tev. C. A. Bowen, Ph. D. (Boston 
University, ’95), has in last week’s Chris- 
tian Advocate a truly noteworthy article 


on ‘‘The Gospel in the Shops.’’ From 


personal experience in different places it | 
| the time of the Crusades, surcoat of chain mail, 


shows what blessed results can. be attained 
by pastoral efforts among factory people 
and others during their ordinary ‘‘ noon- 
ing.’’ 


President H. A. Buttz, of Drew The- 


ological Seminary, has been spending the | 
latter part of his richly-deserved furlough | 


at Sterzing, a quaint and quiet mountain 
retreat in the Austrian Tyrol. For the 
autumn and early winter months he re- 





son, Oct. 10-12. 


ZION’S HERALD 


turns, with Mrs. Buttz and Rev. Dr. and | 
Mrs. N. W. Clark, to Rome, where he | 
plans to sojourn until the opening of the | 
new year. | 
~- ‘* Major George W. Patten, one of the 
best known residents of Chattanooga, died | 
Sept. 19. He was the father of Mr. John | 
A. Patten, one of the foremost of Meth- 
odist laymen. Major Patten had resided 
in Chattanooga for twenty-three years, 
where he had worked unselfishly for the | 
commercial and moral welfare of the city | 
and was known by nearly all classes,’’ | 
says the Northwestern Christian Advocate. 


BRIEFLETS 


The date of the Jubilee of Methodist 
missions in Southern Asia, to be held in 
Bareilly, India, has been officially an- 
nounced — December 20, 1906. | 


Matriculation Day at Boston University 
School of Theology, Oct. 10. See notice 
on page 1277. 


October 7 has been designated as a day | 
of fasting and prayer by Bishop Alexan- 
der Walters of the National Afro-Ameri- 
can Council, for the bettering of the con- 
dition of negroes in America. 


The Bibliotheca Fraternity, composed 
of students at the Methodist General Bib- 
lical Institute, Concord, N. H., during the 
years of 1859-’61, will meet with Rev. 
Thomas Elliott at Fishkill-on-the-Hud- 





, 


The ‘‘ co-eds’’ of Boston University are | 
to try a dormitory system this year. | 
A large house on Beacon Hill is. to be | 


| leased for this purpose. The young women | 


intend to secure the necessary funds to | 
start the new dormitory by their own | 
efforts. The alumnz of the University 
have become interested in the scheme, and 
contributions are coming in. 


Under the leadership of the General 
Conference Commission on Evangelism a 
great meeting will be held in Calvary 
Church, New York city, Oct. 9-11 inclu- | 
sive. The three Conferences surrounding | 
and including New York city are to unite 
in this institute. The presiding elders and 
representative ministers of each Confer- 
ence will constitute the executive commit- | 


tee, with Bishop Fowler as chairman. 
— | 

The New. York Tribune is responsible | 
for the following : 


| delight of all. 


‘“‘An English preacher believes in unconven- 
tional ways. One-must do so, he says, to reach 
the people in religion. So he appeared on the 
stage of the Crown Theatre, Peckham, England, 
arrayed in the full panoply of a knight errant of 


| hauberk, greaves, armored gauntlets, sword and 


helmet, and preached from Ephesians 6:2: ‘ Put | 
on the whole armor of God that ye may be able | 
to stand against the wiles of the devil.’ ” 


Rev. Dr. J. W. E. Bowen, professor in 
Gammon Theological Seminary, sends us 
the following reassuring telegram, dated 
Atlanta, Ga., Sept. 28: ‘*‘ Gammon and | 
Clark safe. Small damage. 


Schools not 


| done a mile distant. 


n@charges against me. 
| teetion given schools. 


| **Tsland World of the Pacific.’’ 


| versary. 
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implicated in the riot or killing of officer 
Many arrested, in- 
chiding four students. Students innocent. 
self arrested and abused ; turned loose - 
Riot over. Pro- 
Open next week.’’ 
Bishop Burt writes from Switzerland: 
“I have read all your articles on our 


| duty to the strangers who flock to our 


shores. . Keep on. Cry aloud. We 
must save these people if we would assure 
the future of our country. And by saving 
them we will be doing much toward soly- 
ing the problems of Europe, and hence of 
the, world.’’ 

The excellent taste shown by the ladies 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Soci- 
ety in their annual calendars is fully 
maintained in the issue for 1907. Con- 
forming to their idea of illustrating in 


| these outputs the study theme which they 


are emphasizing, this fresh calendar is 
adorned with palm trees — the length of 


| the cards permitting the full altitude and 


beautiful frondage of this most graceful 
of tropical growths — suggestive of the 
The Cal- 
endar is entitled, ‘‘The Home Workers’ 
Prayer Calendar,’’ and is embellished with 


| portraits of the officers of the different 


Branches. 

Topeka, Kansas, is the place selected 
for the Sunday School Union anniversary 
this year, and the date will be Oct. 24-28. 
A program of unusual excellence and 
fullness has reached us from Dr. Baketel. 
Opening with an ‘‘ inspirational meeting,”’ 
Wednesday evening, in which President 
Murlin, of Baker University, Governor 


| Hoch, Bishop Vincent, and others will 


participate, the general topics to be dis- 
cussed on successive days will be: ‘‘ The 
Seed which is the Word of God,’’ ‘‘The 
Soil in which the Seed is Sown,’’ ‘‘ The 


| Teacher —a Sower Went Forth to Sow.” 


The pulpits of thirteen churches will be 
filled on Sunday by speakers at the anni- 
The occasion promises to be 
one of great interest and helpfulness. 


_Corner-stone Laying, Mt. Belling- 


ham Church, Chelsea 


Since the terrible fire of a year ago no event 
has brought greater encouragement to the mem- 
bers and friends of Mt. Bellingham Church, 
Chelsea, than the corner-stone laying which took 


| place on Tuesday, Sept. 25, it being the first 


anniversary of the burning of the church. The 
day was beautiful, and the exercises were in- 
tensely interesting. 
ent. 


Over 500 people were pres- 
The Weber Quartet of Boston sang, to the 
The exercises were in charge of 
Dr. J. M. Leonard, presiding elder. Among the 
former pastors who were present and took part 
were: Revs. Geo. W. Mansfield, L. B. Bates, 
Jesse Wagner, I. H. Packard, and N. T. Whit- 
aker. Rev. R. Perry Bush, D.D., one of the 
local pastors, made the fraternal address. Dr. 
He added 
contents of the corner-stone box some 
Dr. Leonard 
and the other speakers highly commended the 
wisdom and zeal of the pastor, Rev. A. H. Naza- 


L. B. Bates was the principal speaker. 
to the 
valuable souvenirs from Palestine. 


| rian, in his efforts to rebuild the church that 


seemed indispensable in Christian influence and 
service in this particular locality. It is hoped 
that our larger Methodism will come to_the aid 
of a people toiling heroically to save this church 
in its important work for the Master’s kingdom. 








